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THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
By JOHN STORER Coss. 

At certain periods of our lives it behoves us to pause for a 
moment in our work, and reflect. These periods may be called 
the mile-stones of life’s journey. Not that one moment is, in 
itself, of more consequence than another, but seconds, like nu- 
merals, have two values attaching to them, the one intrinsic, 
and the other local, or periodical. In intrinsic worth, the present 
is always the most valuable. That precious instant which is 
always with us, yet past as soon as present, and ever in antici- 
pation, is the pivot upon which turns our eternity, is the hinge 
upon which hangs all that can affect our condition, and that of 
the world in which we exercise our influence. Even if we look 
no further than this, into the economy of things, the present is 
the most important portion of our lives. 

But in order to form an appreciation of duration—the never 
beginning, never ending—man has been compelled to evolve an 
idea which, in the English language, is called time. This time 
has been divided into portions, of which, perhaps, a year, with 
its revolving moons and seasons, may be called the most impor- 
tant. The moment, then, which ushers in a new year, seems 
naturally to bring before our minds, more forcibly than com- 
mon, the events of the twelve-months that have just departed, 
the trials and difficulties which we have had to overcome, the 
joys and pleasures by which our path has been cheered; the 
sunshine and the showers; the clouds, and the bright blue 
skies; our disappointments and fulfilled desires. We also, 
naturally, try to look into the future ; and we cannot help feel- 
ing how great a blessing it is, that we are not able to lift the 
veil which hides it from our view; for most of us are assured, 
that had we known through how rough a path we should have 
had to travel, to bring us to the present, our courage would have 
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failed us, and we should have been sorely tempted to evade our 
duty. 


And why do we think thus? Why do we sometimes look . 


with so much regret, upon the past, and wonder whether the 
future has nothing better in store for us? We think, that it is 
because we view matters through a distorting medium. Because 
we are too apt to forget that we are the makers of the beds upon 
which we have to lie. When we have not experienced the 
realization of our hopes and wishes, we are too apt to think that 
we have met with with failures. This is a sign of an unhealthy 
mind. Failures, as they are called, are the stepping-stones to 
success. Nothing worthy of accomplishment was ever yet 
achieved, except through much sorrowing of heart. The land 
_ of promise cannot be reached, without crossing the river of 
affliction, and our failures are, as before remarked, the stepping 
stones, upon which we must firmly plant our feet, if we would 
not be overwhelmed by the waters rolling beneath. 

The mere contemplation of the past, if it bring nought but 
vain regrets, is a waste of precious time. The present alone is 
ours ; the past is irrevocably gone; the future we may never 
know. But if in, viewing the past, we make up our minds to 
profit by the lessons which it teaches, we do well occasionally 
to allow our minds to wander again over the beaten track. If 
we look our faults and errors steadily in the face, and manfully 
resolve, that, so far as we have power, we will in the future rec- 
tify or avoid them, we are doing that which will elevate and en- 
noble us. Then, for us, there is no meaning in the word 
failure, for upon failures we build the superstructure of our 
life’s successful work. 

With respect to the future—and it must here be distinctly 
understood, that the time of our continuance in this body is 
alone considered—but one thing can be regarded as certain, and 
that is, that every cause will produce its legitimate effect. 
Whatever be our condition now, is the necessary sequence of 
causes put in operation by us in the past, and our future is de- 
pendent upon a train of causes which are now in vigorous 
activity. The present is at once the harvest-time of the past, and 
the seed-time of the future. The stoics may preach to us about our 
fate, but fate is a creature of our ownconstruction. Our destiny 
is the indissolubleconnection between cause and effect. If the hus- 
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bandman desires a crop of wheat, it is folly for him to sow oats ; 

if a sailor wishes to reach his destination, it is unreasonable for 
him to close his eyes to the indications of the compass and the 

appearances of the heavens ; it is madness for him to neglect the 

lessons taught him by his chart. So, if we would reap the 

- golden harvest of a life well spent, we must look carefully to the 

quality and the kind of every seed we sow ; we must study care-: 
fully the charts which have been drawn up for our guidance, by 

those who have traveled life’s journey before us. . Every act, 

however seemingly insignificant, every word proceeding from 

our mouths, every thought conceived in the brain, -will, after its 

kind, bring forth fruit that shall endure throughout eternity. 

Nothing can prevent the sequence. The farmer who sowed his 
oats, desiring wheat, may regret that he did so, and he may 

resolve that in future he will sow grain of the kind which he — 
wishes to reap; this, however, will not cause that which has 
been entrusted to the ground to bring forth other than its nat- 
ural fruit. So we may, upon reflection, see the folly of our do- 
ings, and we may resolve that we will in future turn from the 
error of our ways ; but this will not release us from the necessity 
of enduring the results of what has taken place. We must 
make up our minds to gather in the oats, and see to it that our 
future harvests may be wheat. 

Let us then take a cheerful view of life, seeing that happiness 
may be our store, if we only so resolve. Let us carefully study 
the lessons of the past, and tracing, so far as possible, our pres- 
ent joys and sorrows to their natural causes, let us base our 
present doings upon the principles which these lessons teach. 
If we have never yet so done, let us now begin to plant, so that, 
independently of the consequences already assured, we may 
with reason look forward to a harvest of joy eternal. Self 
happiness being the goal to which we all are striving, the main- 
spring of all our actions, let us assure ourselves of the means of 
obtaining what we wish. He who does the most for others con- 
fers the greatest benefits upon himself. He who sees his own 
happiness in the happiness of his fellow-creatures, will bend his 
utmost energies to the advancement of his brothers’ weal, and 
will be sowing seed which shall bring forth a thousand fold of 
peace and joy to himself. 








REUCHLIN’S DEFENCE OF THE TALMUD. 


The following is a translation by Dr. L. Loewe of a letter 
written by Dr. Johannes Reuchlin, in the Hebrew language, to 
Bonetto de Lates, an Israelite, who at the time being was chief 
physician to Pope Leo. The learned writer of this letter was 
born at Pfortzheim, in 1455, and died in 1522. He composed 
the first Hebrew grammar and lexicon for the use of Christians, 
and was the author of several other works. He was employed 
in many diplomatic missions, and for eleven years held the | 
office of judge of a tribunal at Tubingen. In his old age he was 
reduced to poverty, and persecuted by the ecclesiastics for oppo- 
sing Pfeffercorn’s design of burning all the Jewish books except 
the Bible. Pfeffercorn, as is doubtless well-known to the 
reader, was a converted Jew, who endeavored to persuade the 
Emperor Maximillian that the Talmud and other rabbinical 
writings contained the principles of magic and other dangerous 
matter, and should therefore be burnt. Reuchlin was appointed 
to examine them, and his report completely disproved the 
charge of the unprincipled apostate. The annexed letter, in 
which he recounts the circumstance, cannot fail to prove a 
highly interesting document : 


‘*To my lord who sits in the councils of the wise, who is the 
light and support of the exiled Israelites; to him who is my 
master and instructor, Bonetto, first physician to his Holiness 
the Pope, etc., ete. 

After prefacing his epistle with a number of profound com- 
pliments, the strict signification of which it is very difficult to 
render into English, the writer proceeds thus : 

‘‘It is the beginning of my task to acquaint your lordship 
that, about two years ago, his gracious majesty the reigning 
Emperor, whom God preserve, made a journey to Kéln, which 
is a town containing a Christian university, and many dis- 
tinguished men learned in theology. As his imperial majesty 
was passing through the town, the major part of the inhabitants, 
as it were by previous agreement, suddenly ran and assembled 
in a crowd before him, simultaneously exclaiming, in a tone 
that betokened distress of mind, ‘Help, O King and Emperor.’ 
And thus they continued: ‘For this reason do we cry for 
help. There is in thy empire a body of people who belong to a 
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nation that is dispersed and degraded over the face of the whole 
earth ; and their laws are not like the laws of thy subjects at 
large, nor like those of other nations ; they are an offence and a 
great evil to those who render to thee due allegiance; and they 
are made so by certain books which they prize, in which their 
religious tenets are set forth, and which contain passages deeply 
insulting to our church, and conjurations against the Pope, the 
bishops, and all the clergy of whatever degree—yea, and against 
the nobility of the nations of Europe, against kings and empe- 
rors, and, finally, against our whole nation and the nations of 
the world. These books constitute what is called the Talmud. 
In addition to the evils which we have thus briefly enumerated, 
these books contain another still greater. If there were none 
such in existence, there would be only one religion; all men 
would then yield their faith to our Saviour Jesus Christ; but 
these books are the sole cause that so many people live in error. 
For this reason, mighty monarch, thou shouldst not allow these 
books to exist in thy dominions any longer; and after having, 
with mature deliberation, convinced ourselves of the justness of 
our prayer, we earnestly petition that thou wouldst issue a com- 
mand that all such books be delivered into the custody of a 
royal commissary or officer by thee appointed, by whom they 
may be deposited in the royal archives, and afterwards in one 
mass, excepting the twenty-four books of the Holy Scriptures, 
be burnt and utterly destroyed ; so that the evils of which we 
complain may be rooted out from amongst us, and that all men 
may worship one God under one name, and not be separated 
in their religious faith, as these books have caused them to be 
separated hitherto.’ 

‘* All these tumultuous supplications had been produced by 
the intrigues of one sprung from your own people, an apostate, 
to whom the following passage in the Scriptures will doubtless 
apply: ‘Thy destroyers, and they that made thee waste, shall 
go forth of thee.’ * That apostate, as you are accustomed to 
designate him, was in possession of several letters from princes 
and counts, and also of one from a nun, the sister of the em- 
peror. Not only did the nun give her countenance to the apos- 
tate, by communicating to him her sentiments in writing, but 
she proceeded in person to the emperor, threw herself at his 








* Tsaiah xlix. 17. 
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feet, and vehemently besought him, saying, ‘Oh, my brother 
and lord, ruler of nations, and most puissant monarch in the 
world, all the sins and crimes that are committed by means 
of the books of the Talmud will, in some sort, be charged upon 
you, for it is in your power to destroy them, and yet you do 
not. Does it require stronger testimony of their evil tendency, 
than that of a man who was educated and trained in the doctrine 
taught and disseminated by them, and who, consequently? must 
know whether they be good or bad? I,. therefore, most ear- 
nestly beseech your majesty to cause the books of the Talmud, 
wherever any such may be found, to be seized and burnt, and 
utterly destroyed. By such an act your Majesty’s glory and 
devout repute will be raised to a perfect equality with that of 
the mightiest potentates that have ruled these realms before ; 
and I doubt not that your Majesty will thus secure the lasting 
gratitude of all your loyal subjects, and the especial favor of 
God.’ 

‘Tt must be apparent to all persons, my lord, that his Majes- 
ty could not entirely resist these importunities for the destruc- 
tion of the Talmudical books ; therefore he issued a decree that 
they should all be seized and placed in the custody of officers 
properly appointed for that purpose. His Imperial Majesty, 
however, determined that the charges of their having an evil 
tendency should be strictly investigated, previously to their 
being actually destroyed ; for that reason he sent to me a sealed 
letter, in which were conveyed his imperial commands that I 
should rigidly search the Talmud throughout, and afterward 
report to him whether, according to my opinion, it contained 
such insulting and mischievous passages as had been attributed 
to it. The duty thus imposed on me I performed as well as the 
abilities and comprehension which God has endowed me with 
would permit. I bestowed much attention, indeed, on the peru- 
sal of the books, for I always had, and have still, a strong pre- 
dilection for the study of Hebrew literature. The conclusion to 
which I came respecting them can be best expressed in the 
terms in which my answer to his Majesty was couched, which 
was as follows: ‘I have not myself discovered any passages in 
the Talmud which can be construed as insulting to our nation or 
to our religion ; nor am I aware that any such have been noted 
by any other men with whom I am acquainted, whose learning 
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and wisdom are sufficient to give weight to their judgment. 
The Talmud solely treats of the religious laws and moral pre- 
cepts of the Jews, and no one else is under any obligation to be- 
lieve in them. But, supposing that any one of the booksshould 
contain matter so objectionable as that which has been charged 
to them, let that only be consumed. There are amongst the 
cabalistic books, as well as amongst others pertaining to the 
Hebrew nation, many which are of great value, and it would be 
a pity and a loss to destroy them all. The apostate who con- 
demns them could have no other object in view than to aggrieve 
the Jews, and to cause dissension between them and others with 
whom they ought to be at peace.’ As soon as our most gracious 
emperor had read my opinion, so expressed, he commanded 
that all the books which had been seized should be restored to 
their original owners. 

‘‘Now, my lord, the moment that the apostate and the profes- 
sors of the university of K6ln were informed that their design 
had been frustrated through my interposition, they furiously 
asserted that I was a Manichean, an Epicurean, and a heretic ; 
and not only did they thus stigmatize me before the public, but 
the apostate wrote some vituperative and reproachful pamph- 
lets against me, and distributed them very extensively, in 
order to represent that my conduct in this business had been 
influenced by motives at variance with honor and religion. 
They even preferred an accusation against me to the Inquisi- 
tion, and endeavored deeply to traduce my character there. I 
then wrote a pamphlet in defence of myself, and stated therein 
all the reasons by which my decision on the Talmud had been 
formed. This they wished to have burnt, with marks of indig- 
nity and disgrace; but their purpose so to do was defeated. 
When they became aware that it was impossible to injure the 
good repute that I bore in the estimation of the Inquisitors, 
and were also acquainted that I had submitted my obnoxious 
decision to the Pope, for the judgment of his Holiness, their 
malignant chagrin stirred them up to write more abusive pam- 
phlets against me, and to make attempts to degrade and preju- 
dice me in the minds of all sorts of men. 

‘‘T am now afraid that these calumniators will summon me to 
appear to answer their spiteful accusations before magistrates 
belonging to other districts than that in which my residence is 
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fixed, and thus put me to great and ruinous expenses ; by this 
fear, I am impelled to solicit the good offices of your lordship 
in my behalf. I have heard that your lordship has great in- 
fluence in the cabinet of his Holiness; and that even his sacred 
person is frequently entrusted to your wisdom and skill. I there- 
fore most earnestly, yet humbly and respectfully, entreat your 
lordship to endeavor to obtain from his Holiness a special mandate, 
to the effect that I shall not be so molested, and that I shall not 
be compelled to appear before any magistrate, in respect to the al- 
legations which [have spoken of, except those within whose juris- 
diction I am, according to the statutes and institutions of their 
peculiar courts. Should they think fit to insist on my appear- 
ing with them before his Holiness himself, I shall be willing to 
answer any questions which they may, in that case, put to me; 
but to be forced out of my own country, to be tried by the 
prejudiced authorities of K6ln, I consider to be most unjust. 

‘If this, my humble petition, be complied with, I shall 
thereby know that I have found favor in the eyes of your dig- 
nity, and I shall further feel assured that my efforts to justify 
the course which, regarding the books of the Talmud, my con- 
science required me to take, have not been made in vain. 

‘*T venture once again to repeat my entreaties that your lord- 
ship will deign to give your benign consideration to this impor- 
tant matter. Under any circumstances, I shall always be ready 
to serve your lordship in that sphere through which my influ- 
ence extends; your lordship has only to make known what ad- 
vantage it is in my power to secure for you, and your wishes 
shall be fulfilled. The Almighty God knows that I am sincere 
in my professions of respect for your lordship; to Him I shall 
ever pray for your lordship’s preservation, and for the well- 
being of all those whom your lordship is pleased to patronize. 
One of the most humble amongst the Christians, 


** JOHANNES ProrzHeEtm, Doctor.”’ 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF MOSES AS A LAWGIVER 





AND A SANATORY PHILOSOPHER. 
By Dr. J. L. LEvison. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


When an attempt is made to investigate the character of great 
men of bygone ages, of one who had acted a most prominent 
part in the world’s drama, we can only assume what were his 
mental peculiarities, by comparing the most important events of 
his life with the career of other celebrities ; whether such pecu- 
liarities were induced by the influence of powerful circum- 
stances, or from great energy of the intellectual faculties, which 
enabled him to anticipate events, and prompted him as a neces- 
sary consequence, to perform certain well-marked and noble 
actions in his day and generation. 

Besides such data, we should also carefully note every ordi- 
nary incident in his career, and thus distinguish between the 
actions which resulted from his own moral impulses, and those 
which in the course of events were forced on his attention. 

We may, by such a proceeding, discover that though in many 
instances such a master-mind may have acted from reasoning on 
the moral fitness of any special line of conduct, yet that in oth- 
ers which may be easily distinguished, it may be evident that 
he seemed to be a passive agent of a higher intelligence, to work 
out the problem of human duty. 

With such means we may gradually unfold some of the men- 
tal attributes which were absolutely essential for the formation 
of such a character as Moses, and thus discriminate what were 
the actual intrinsic merits of the individual, from what in ordi- 
nary parlance, are regarded as accidental, using the latter term 
merely to denote such actions as were not premeditated. 

When we have been guided by some such rules, we are in a 
position to comprehend the relative or positive importance of 
the existence of such a character, and recognize the reason 
why he has left the impress of his mind and conduct on the 
world’s history. 

Such is the task we have proposed to ourselves in treating of 
the character of Moses as a sanatory philosopher and legislator. 
The attempt may, however, be regarded as an act of presump- 
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tion, inasmuch as the materials essential for our object are only 
those which every student of the sacred records has already ex- 
amined. 

We admit that on the great general facts such may be the 
case, but as psychology has formed an especial subject to which 
we have devoted years of study, our intention has not been 
merely to pass in review the particular acts of this great man, 
but to unfold some special views of his mental constitution, al- 
though it is to be regretted that there are so few of minor detail§ 
of his social and domestic life recorded, as to preclude that 
exact analysis of the elements of his character so essential to a 
clear and positive elucidation of it. 

Yet we have studied all that does exist, and may therefore 
hope to realize our ideal, and to place the character of Moses in 
a position, that even our imperfect sketch may be appreciated 
by those who have contemplated it from another point of view. 

Ir our self-appointed task we shall have to review the many 
unpropitious events of the early portion of his career, which ex- 
cited a powerful influence on his mind, and fitted him for his 
great mission ; and to point out how these very misfortunes had 
contributed to his usefulness and to the greatness of his charac- 
ter. Nay, more, it will be rendered obvious, that in retracing 
the order of the very circumstances which impressed these in- 
fluences on his mind, that they cannot be regarded as being 
strictly adventitious; for every event seemed like the part of a 
chain, the one link interwoven with the next, and so forth; and 
thus prove that each link was essential for the full development 
of his mental powers, and rendered him the most profound law- 
giver that ever legislated for the whole and not for a section of 
the human race. 

In other words, we shal] describe his education, and indicate 
that every event formed a series of preparatory discipline, with- 
out which knowledge it would be impossible to comprehend his 
subsequent career, and how his individuality is impressed on his 
general habits, opinions and actions. And by such a study of 
the various phases of his mind, we shall regard him as a man of 
comprehensive intellect, and of the highest moral susceptibili- 
ties. We shall also perceive his extraordinary disinterested- 
ness, and his calm and dignified demeanorand great forbearance 
under the endurance of the greatest trials. So viewed, he ap- 
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pears to stand out in bold relief, and as one unapproachable by 
any other historian or legislator; whilst his code is impressed 
with truths suitable to all men as responsible agents, and so full 
of even-handed justice as to form the basis of all the laws of all 
modern civilized States. 

The further importance of the Mosaic legislation will be demon- 
strated by a careful examination of the moral laws and sanatory 
regulations. These institutions will be proved are essential for 
all, as the bodily and mental constitution of man have not 
changed, essentially, in the course of time ; they have only been 
modified in their development by the influence of particular cli- 
mates, and the existence or non-existence of particular institu- 
tions. And even then, the exceptions which may be contended 
for will be found to arise, not from any absolute change in the 
physical or moral nature of the human race, but because in certain 
localities the mental faculties of the people have been only par- 
tially cultivated or totally neglected, and the habits of the peo- 
ple from the ignorance or cupidity of their rulers, have been in 
utter violation of the laws essential to preserve the normal func- 
tions of the organization. 

The Mosaic code, therefore, possesses a catholicity, as it con- 
tains within itself commensurate means for preserving the health, 
the liberty of the subject, and the permanence of society, and 
simply because it upholds throughout, the supremacy of the 
laws. And thus, whilst it ensures the security and rights of the 
poorest, by holding the balance of justice equipoised between 
poor and rich, it ensures to all a righteous verdict. There is 
not anything like an arbitrary dictum, for every case on which 
the magistrates may have to adjudicate, they must be guided by 
the laws, which laws we shall find are always based on principles of 
equity, and on theassumed equality of allmen. And so lucid are 
all these institutions relating to the rights of the individual, that 
there requires not any subtle legal information, nor any inge- 
nious special pleading ; the case is stated, and the law which is 
applicable to it is explained, and the decision, therefore, admits 
of no demur, and is submitted to because all men have an intui- 
tive perception of simple, even-handed justice. 

In further proof of the absolute importance of the code Moses, 
it will be shown that the various laws of ablution, diet, and 
other sanatory regulations, so essential for bodily health, will 
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appear by a careful examination to have anticipated modern dis- 
coveries, even with all the advantages which exist of physiolog- 
ical and chemical discoveries, whilst the morality of this code if 
acted on, would preserve the integrity, philanthropy, and gen- 
eral usefulness, not only of the Jews, but also of every com- 
munity of man. 

These inductions will assume the form of inevitable inferences, 
when the Mosaic institutions are compared with the laws of Sol- 
on, Draco, Lycurgus, and other legislators. The laws of the lat- 
ter lawgivers were enacted for local purposes, and were both 
artifical and arbitrary, and were unfitting even for the age in 
which they were attempted to be enforced, and hence they soon 
were abrogated and forgotten, whilst the laws of Moses (if we 
except some of the ceremonials essential to individualize a pecu- 
liar people), are applicable to every grade, from the king on his 
throne to the hewer of wood and drawer of water, inasmuch as 
they inculcated the rights of property and person, and make all 
merit to consist in obedience to the moral laws, and assign de- 
gradation only to those who willfully violate them. 

There is, therefore, a vitality inherent in this code ; and it has 
remained as an extraordinary testimony of the philosophic mind 
of Moses, and preserves a more permanent tribute to his mem- 
ory, than any monument of a colossean size, even if hewn in the 
granite of Sinai. For his work is indelibly imbued by the Divine 
Spirit which dictated it, and consequently reflects in luminous 
characters its imperishable origin and its enduring tendency. 


CHAPTER I, 


Moses was the second sun of Amram and Jochebed, and he 
was ushered into this world when Egypt was governed by a 
despot, supposed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and other Egyptian 
scholars, to have been Thothmes the third, but who is spoken 
of in the record by his title of Pharaoh. Like all the irresponsi- 
ble governors of the East in the olden time, this Pharaoh tramp- 
led on the laws of humanity with seeming impunity ; whilst his 
abject subjects passively submitted to his injustice with the 
stolid ignorance of degraded slaves. 

We are told, incidentally, that the Hebrews were most prolific, 
and increased so rapidly, that their numbers terrified the King, 
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particularly as they occupied a vulnerable locality ; and hence 
the pretext for his first arbitrary and unjust measure was, that 
in case the hostile tribes of Canaan made an incursion into his 
country, that the Hebrews might join the belligerents, and thus 
jeopardize the reign of the monarch and the prosperity of his 
people. He therefore determined on a subtle and cruel measure, 
to prevent the increase of the settlers in Goshen, by making 
them slaves of the crown, with the determination to force them 
to build public granaries, and so overtax their physical energies - 
by excessive labor, with a pre-knowledge that in general all ex- 
hausting labor is inimical to the procreative powers ; and thus he 
might hope, not only to limit their numbers, but also, at the 
same time, break their spirit of independence. 

The enslaving of the Hebrews was his first act of flagrant in- 
justice towards that people, and in direct violation of the origi- 
nal tenure on which they held possession of the land of Goshen ; 
which fertile locality was assigned them in perpetuity, as the 
king’s herdsmen. We also learn, that after their slavery com- 
menced, and they were made to labor on public works, this did 
not prevent their increasing in a great degree ; and as this con- 
sequence had not been anticipated, a more savage and direct 
method was determined on. 

This was the sanguinary decree which had nearly jeopardized 
the life of our hero, who was born when it was in operation. 
The proclamation ran thus:—‘‘ That all male children of the 
Hebrews were to be killed at their birth, but female children 
were to be spared.’ But the pious mother of Moses, obeying 
the strong maternal instinct of nature, and with a pious faith in 
the Lord, evaded the barbarous mandate, and concealed her boy 
until he was nearly three months old. And then it may be sup- 
posed that, impressed with the probability that the king’s spies 
might inform against her, and betray both herself and thechild 
to the wrath of the despot, she determined to make another ef- 
fort to save him. She placed this precious being in a frail bark, 
and laid him amidst some rushes on the margin of the Nile, no 
doubt praying to the God of her fathers for his preservation. 

Although Jochebed was influenced by her strong faith, yet 
she prudently sent her daughter, Miriam, to watch the fate of 
her infant brother. This is, in itself, a beautiful episode in his 
life. The timid maiden had watched with great anxiety through 
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the night, when early in the morning, she observed a princess 
and her attendents coming down to the sacred river, either to 
worship or to bathe. We may picture, mentally, her state of 
agitation ; that she stood in the distance, probably concealed 
from view, but watching with a beating heart what would be 
the result of the first discovery of her precious charge ; and her 
state of trepidation when she beheld the august lady stooping 
down to contemplate the little stranger ; and the greatness of 
her joy when perceiving that he had awakened her womanly 
sympathy, and secured for himself such an important patroness. 
We next observe Miriam respectfully approaching the noble 
lady, and asking her if she should procurea nurse for her protégé. 
The simple narative informs us, that the princess assented, and 
that the boy was given to his own mother to nurture him. We 
cannot speculate on the intensity of her joy when she once more 
securely pressed him to her maternal heart, and in the depth of 
her gratitude, blessed the Lord for his preservation. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THOUGHTS ON THE DAY OF REST. 
BY CHARLOTTE MONTEFIORE. 


The Sabbath is a great name, and a great day, honored 
throughout the civilized world, ushered in by solemnities and 
consecrated by prayer and devotion. 

Judaism and Christianity both recognize the Sabbath alike, en- 
joining its observance, though it is celebrated on different days. 

Wherever the Bible has left its track of light upon distant 
shores, where palms and cedars wave ; in ice-bound lands, where 
polar stars gleam bright by day ; in far-off isles, where the deep 
surge beats against a lonely beach, the Sabbath is solemnized, 
not in the synagogue, or church, or beneath cathedral dome 
alone, but upon the free sea-shore, upon mountain heights, un- 
der the spreading sail and waving flag, amid the smiles of nature, 
beneath the broad arch of heaven, in God's own bright‘and 
beautiful universe. 

Within prison walls the Sabbath dawns with a holy light. 
The condemned of man hears upon that day the voice of divine 
mercy calling upon the fallen, though still the child of God,"to 
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return to the Almighty Father, and many a redeemed mind may 
trace its recovered virtue to the Sabbath’s blessed ministry. In 
the sad but beneficient hosptal, the moan of pain is hushed for 
a time, to welcome the Sabbath. The words of peace, spoken 
from out God’s holy book, have healing in their sound ; and 
most precious are its immortal hopes, that kindle a fresh power 
and awaken a spiritual life, that may grow'stronger and brighter 
even as the physical life declines and fades away. 

Images of peace and sanctity, drawn from out memory’s old 
cells, group themselves in beautiful though shadowy array, 
around the day of rest. Childhood’s happy home, the house- 
hold met in prayer, the father’s blessing, the Bible stories told 
by twilight round the mother’s knee, the walk amid green 
fields and primrose woods, over which a solemn light was shed 
by solemn thought ; these memories, still fresh and pure as Sab- 
bath treasures, once enjoyed and loved so well, come clustering 
round many a heart. 

For us, unhappily, as with all our festive and hallowed days, 
our Sabbath is no longer ushered in by a universal consecration ; 
whilst we solemnize our day of rest, the labor, the revelry, and 
the warfare of the busy world go on. 

We are not surrounded upon our Sabbath, as Christians are, 
by a religious atmosphere—no solemn sounds fall upon the ear 
—no holy melody fills the air—no groups upon groups wending 
their way to the house of worship meet our eVe, but we hear 
only the harsh voice of the city’s ceaseless toil ; we see only striv- 
ing, careworn, anxious, or restless faces, human beings carrying 
on the world’s warfare and labor. 

There is inspiration in the example of a multitude, and this 
inspiration is wanting to us. In the enthusiasm of the many 
there is something contagious, and of this enthusiasm we are 
deprived. To this cause may, in part, be attributed the frequent 
desecration of the Sabbath amongst us. The ledger and the 
needle are laid aside ; the warehouse is closed, and the exchange 
is deserted ; but still, amongst many, nothing holy or solemn 
takes the place of their weekly avocations. The world around 
us is intent upon business or pleasure, and we cannot exclude 
ourselves from the world. Open shops, galleries, exhibitions, 
public places of resort, are constant allurements, and help to 
fill up the weariness of an empty day. It cannot be disguised, 
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we have many and great temptations to violate the Sabbath; a 
faithful adherence to its laws must at times call forth a sacrifice 
on our part, a heavy sacrifice to the industrial class. It must be 
said, to the honor of our poor, that they often resist temptation 
more successfully than their more prosperous brethren. 

In many a lowly Jewish home the poor forego the pittance 
they might earn—the little pittance needed to eke out a scanty 
livelihood—to their sense of duty, to their love of God. They 
celebrate in peace and thankfulness their calm Sabbath, even 
whilst poverty, pale and attenuated, crouches beside their hearth. 
And they have their recompense, for in their triumph over temp- 
tation, in their obedience and self-denial, a moral strength and 
dignity is gained, which is the best guardian of the poor—the 
surest barrier between themselves and sin. 

It is a painful reflection that the Sabbath is chietly desecrated 
by those upon whom its observance would entail no privation 
but that of worldly pleasures, no restraint but from frivolous 
pursuits, and would offer no obstacle but to an unhallowed am- 
bition and an insatiable love of gain. There are many who would 
not publicly profane the day of rest, but who, contenting them- 
selves with an outward decorum, attach no idea of sanctity, no 
religious feeling to its observance ; and this superficial and hol- 
low respect—a homage paid to the world—only becomes a 
mockery or a subterfuge in the sight of God. The evil, unhap- 
pily, is not confined to a limited class, for as the position and 
education of the wealthiest members of society make them the 
example of the community, so there are many in an humbler 
sphere of life who violate the Sabbath from the habit of imita- 
tion, and from the love of following in the footsteps of more 
opulent men than themselves. But for all classes it is the same 
Sabbath: and whilst all have temptations to desecrate its rest 
and its holiness, we all have the strongest and most solemn in- 
ducements to hallow the day that was equally committed to 
the guardianship of all Israel. 

It is for all alike the Sabbath, that was proclaimed by the 
Eternal God, amidst the thunders of Sinai, to the whole Jewish 
nation; that was given as an everlasting inheritance, to be be- 
queathed from age to age, from generation to generation, as a 


link and a covenant between the Almighty Father and His re- 
deemed people. 


(lO BE CONTINUED.) 














THE GATTIAD ; OR, NATURE AND ART. 
A LECTURE TO AN ABSENT AUDIENCE. 


By D. E. pr Lara. 


* Aunque se vista de seda, 
La mona, mona se queda.” 
—SPANISH PROVERB. 
FIRST CANTO. 
Let Homer sing of Troy and Ilion ; 
Tasso record the deeds of great Bouillon ; 
Of Virgil, ‘‘ pious Auneas”’ be the theme; 
Voltaire, of Henry immortalize the name ; 
Let Milton sing of those who ate the fruit, 
And Dante show how we are made to rue it ; 
(While Klopstock points the remedy and cure) ; 
Butler, anatomize a Simon Pure ; 
Let Camees praise his country—Lusitania ; 
Ercilla paint the wars in Araucania. 
(There’s an array of poets! But what are they ¢ 
Pigmies, compared with ws, great poets of to-day !) 
If A t could laud even a Napoleon! 
(Of his inventive mind the fair creation), 
I claim the right to praise a ‘‘ Solomon”? (!) 
The darling of (like his) the imagination (!) 
Both equally, historically true: 
Change but the names, and this for that will do. 
What’s History, be it of Timbuctoo or France, 
But one half truth, the other half romance ? 
We all, great poets, should invoke the muses ; 
Such is the fashion. Seldom one refuses 
Her aid. Indeed, they readily inspire 
The wit and wisdom we poets all require. 
Nay, readily grants both, when the poet sings 
Of moonlight rambles, picnics, music, dances, 
Of watering-places, serenades, romances, 
Of fashions, operas, theatres, jewels, a carriage, 
And, above all, of love and marriage, 
(For single ladies, just the very things). 
Such being the case, it is, of course expected 
VoL. VI—2. 
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That my petition will not be rejected. 
How could it? Think! nine ladies ‘‘ disengaged,” 
And marriageable long since. They are aged, 
Well? Soam I. Artists paint them fair. 
(Some ladies are their own great artists—paint 
Themselves—without this they’d look rather quaint. ) 
I do not court the nine; soar not so high. Oh, 
No! Polyhymnia, Erato, and Clio, 
*Tis as much as poet can do to please this trio. 
Nature and art shall be my theme. 
I will relate a poet’s dream, 
And tell a tale of olden times 
And other climes ; 
A holy legend, quite as true 
As any that has e’er been listened to. 
Some poets in their art excel, 
Whilst others rhyme in doggerel, 
I think it will be better 
Somehow, 
Just now, 
To choose the latter. 
Now, should you hear 
Me say some things that may appear 
To you not very clear, 
Or may sound 
Discordant to the ear, 
I pray you be not too severe, 
Nor yet too nice ; 
But use your eyes, 
And look around, 
And Pl! be bound 
All o’er the world will be found 
Elsewhere as well as here, 
Among both the obscure and the renowned, 
In every community or nation, 
In every rank or station, 
An explanation, 
If thought yow lI join to observation, 
My words, addressed to all—refer to none, 
Though ‘‘ he whom fits the shoe may put it on.” 
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Let other poets sing of heroes, brave and good ; 
Though some are famed for deeds of fire and blood : 
I both a hero and a heroine sing— 

He was a famous king, 

And she—a oar. 

What do you say to that’ 
It is recorded in ‘‘the book of Milton,”’ 
Who, as you know, has walked o’er Paradise ; 
Was well acquainted with its ‘‘ins”’ and ‘‘outs,”’ 
Its wars, diplomacy, and politics, 
State secrets, parties, and its lobby tricks ; 
Who has revealed so many marvellous things, 
Some good and wise, and some quite otherwise ; 
Of which in his famed epic poem he sings, 
Filling the observant traveler with surprise, 
That more than twenty thousand years ago, 
Before or since the universal flood— 
When saurians, big enough to swallow whales, 
Roamed undisturbed over the ocean wastes, 
And mammoths breakfasted on elephants; ° 
When chimpanzees were building pyramids ; 
When our great ancestors, the bold gorillas, 
At Babel raised a tower in the skies ; 
When men, we’re told, were a most wicked race, 
Nearly as bad as they are now-a-days ; 
In times, when every acre had its lord, 
And every rod of land maintained its king— 
There flourished on an island far away 
(Exactly where, ’'m not prepared to say )— 
A mighty, bold, and valiant sovereign, 
Of just five acres, independent lord, 
Obtained by force, retained by his good sword ; 
By day carousing, roaming about by night, 
Of meum and tuawm making very light ; 
His name’s not given, his surname, the Sage, 
As good a prince as any of that age, 
And though he had never set a foot in Greece, 
Courtiers and flatterers, their great lord to please, 
Said he was one of the seven Grecian sages 
Whose fame is to “‘ survive all future ages.” 
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Some said he was a communist or Jacobin, 
Others will have it that he was a Fenian ; 

Some even that he was a Tammanyite, 

If difference there were ’twould be but slight ; 
For ’twas asserted ‘‘ these four were but one,”’ 
(Why not as well as three?) The worthy man 

A victim was to many a slanderous tongue. 

*Tis said that he was worse than Brigham Young, 
For that poor man, he had more than one wife, 
Indeed a thousand ; that he lead a life 

Of martyrdom amidst their constant strife 

For his possession. These are mere conjectures, 
As shown by Dr. Weiss-Nichts in his lectures. 
He was a bachelor, gentle as a dove, 

And hence, for fear of strife, kept clear of love ; 
From all that has been stated, you will see 

His biographers on some points disazree, 

There evidently is much contradiction. 

What then’ Biography lives next door to fiction, 
The paid biographer writes nought but praise- - 
With the unpaid one--it alters quite the case. 

A fact suggestive of most grave reflection 

Is this. It can be shown from true chronology, 
Pathology, biology, cosmology and physico-psychology, 
(And of a greater number still, of ‘* ologys,’’) 
With which some twenty thousand years ago 
The brains of girls used to be crammed at school, 
Infusing knowledge whilst through every pore 
Both health and strength took leave for evermore, 
That man grows one year older every year!!! 

A truth I dare maintain even in defiance 

Of the society of Social Science. 

Indeed ‘tis such a very common thing, 

That this was even the case with the great king ; 
Though as he older, he no wiser grew, 

The case with many an humbler ruler too. 

So conscious of his mental inferiority, 

Aware of aged spinsters’ superiority, 

He thought *twould, on his part, be very wise, 
To trust to female counsel and advice. 
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Now, at a meeting held for woman’s rights, 

By single ladies of an age mature, 

All fond of snuff, and armed with strong umbrellas, 
To guard ’gainst too great boldness of young fellows, 
Serious in aspect, solemn in act and speech, 

And with intentions most benevolent, 

And bowels full of compassion for our ignorance, 
Eager to us, mere males, our path to show, 

It was resolved unanimously ‘* nem con,”’ 

That ‘‘it was not good for man to be alone :” 

A resolution heartily approved, 

And seconded by all the single men. 

The married and experienced took no part 

In the debate, but somehow kept aloof, 
Condemned the idea in terms of strong reproof. 
Not so, the credulous king, who, rather green 

Of wedded bliss, had very little seen, 

Among his brother sovereigns and their spouses, 
In those abodes of peace—tenement houses. 

The spinster’s conquered. He made up his mind 
At once, to take unto himself a wife, 

‘** And taste,’ said he, ‘‘ the sweets of wedded life.”’ 
A thought by which he now was daily haunted ; 
But where could he find one, such as he wanted 4 
To purchase some great beauty in Circassia, 

He could not ; they were bought up for some Pasha. 

He shrunk from black-faced, flat-nosed, thick-lipped 
Dinah, 

From crippled, pale-faced, almond-eyed o! China ; 

Whilst of all the fair maids of famed Killarney, 

Not one would be his queen, ’spite all his blarney. 

He would consult his minister and friend, 

A moralist, one of superior mind, 

A virtuous patriot, adept in many things, 

Even stuffing polling boxes and all sorts of rings. 

His friend advised to search behind the stage, 

Where he might choose a wife fit for a sage ; 

The ‘‘ Devil’s Auction,”’ he should first attend, 

Conducted thither by his moral friend. 

He did; but those put up by the auctioneer, 
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He thought at @ny price they'd be too dear ; 
‘*T know a wife,’’ said one, ‘‘a fine white swan,”’ 
‘““O! that won’t do at all,”’ said the wise man. 
‘* How do [ know but that fair water-fowl 
May not be in disguise a real night owl ?’ 
““Well,” said his friend, ‘‘look round among Black 
Crooks ;”’ 
He did look—sharp, but did not like their looks. 
*“Too black,’ said he, ‘‘if not without, within, 
Old bachelors are so easily taken in.”’ 
No! no! my maxim is, ‘‘ Look ere you leap,” 
The abyss of matrimony is very deep, 
You may slip down in an unguarded minute, 
But can’t get out again when once you’ re in it. 
Ha! ‘‘ Serves you right for being so very nice, 
** Rejecting,”’ said the minister, ‘‘ my adivce ; 





**The wise man,”’ said he, *‘calculates, reflects, 
The bold one thinks but little, but he acts. 
The cautious general lays his plans without a fault, 
The brave one takes the fortress by assault. 
‘*He who is both brave and bold 
Wins the lady that he would, 


But the courageless and cold 

Never conquered, never could. 

If you love a lady bright, 

Seek and you will find the way, 

All that love could say, to say, 

If you watch the occasion right.’”! 

And if you know your cards to play 

Be snre the lady won’t say nay, 

But let your love be pure, sincere, 

Having won her, hold her dear. 
The king would hear no reason, was perplexed, 
Annoyed, irresolute and sorely vexed. 
He would advertise in the 7ribune and Herald, 
Staats Zeitung, Sun, Express, the News and World, 
Which papers—without much exaggeration— 
Were twenty thousand years ago in circulation. 
And advertise he did in just six lines, 


(1) All passages numbered are quotations. 
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Extracted from one of the magazines, 

Conceived in terms both cautious and euphonial, 
And headed, ‘‘ Advertisement matrimonial.” 
The village teacher copied and sent it, 

Provided with the customary ‘‘ Wanted,” 

A lady possessed of a handsome estate, — 

With a pedigree pleasing, though not very great, 
With a person so handsome ’ twill pass in a crowd, 
With a tongue, though ’tis glib, not improperly loud, 
With each qualification would suit in a wife, 
Must be glad to engage with a hero for life.” 
Apply by a letter addressed to A. B., 

On—I can’t read the number—but ’tis Avenue D. 
And he got answers—O, such lots of letters— 
From every quarter ; many from his betters. 

I shan’t read all, but just pick out the best ; 

By these you'll easily judge of all the rest, 
Some are in verse, others in sober prose ; 

One of the latter first, ’tis not verbose, 

Comes to the point at once, down like a shot— 
The writer strikes the iron while ’tis hot : 


“© May it please your Majesty: 


*Srr—In justice to my great merits.I cannot permit any 
chance to slip through my fingers of securing a husband, my 
equal in rank and worthy of me—all my family being descended 
from kings. [ama native of the island of serpents, which, ten 
thousand years hence, will become an independent, home-ruled 
republic. My ancestor was a descendant from Enoch, and con- 
sequently of the same flesh and blood as Ham’s (fat and lean). 
By profession I am a cook and housemaid. One of my cousins, 
a prince, who is in the habit of visiting me, is a fireman on 
board the steamship ‘ Ark,’> commanded by Commodore Noah, 
who has just reached the North Pole, where he intends winter- 
ing before proceeding to Mount Ararat to take in an assorted 
sargo of animals, including mosquitos, scorpions, alligators, and 
especially a great variety of snakes, all for the benefit of man- 
kind. And another cousin of mine, who also visits me when the 
other is out of the way, is a detective ; the very pink of vigi- 
lance, honesty and incorruptibility. Having never — thank 
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heaven—had any ‘‘schooling,”’ I have not been spoiled by that 
terrible evil of society, universal public and unsectarian educa- 
tion, so much detested in the glorious land of my birth, so that 
happily I have remained in blissful ignorance—an unsophisti- 
cated child of nature. Iam not musical myself, but four other 
cousins of mine, born in a far distant country called Italy, the 
natives of which are all, without a single exception, great mu- 
sicians and vocalists from their very birth, are magnificent per- 
formers on the hand organ, and can give you a concert daily, 
from early morn till late at night, furnishing you with as great a 
musical treat as they furnish the delighted, admiring and most 
grateful inhabitants of any and every city which they bless and 
honor with their most desirable presence. These four great 
artists have each a monkey and a wife, and each wife has a 
baby, to which—being likewise musical, of course—the ladies 
are singing night and day. The four families might very con- 
veniently live with you in one of those palaces of health, mor- 
ality and comfort, to-wit: tenement houses, so much envied by 
the bloated aristocrats and tyrannical millionaires, traders and 
manufacturers who pretend that sobriety, industry, honesty 
and wealth constitute the foundation of national prosperity. 
“‘T expect a prompt and satisfactory answer, and remain, 
Your affectionate and admiring, 
Brp- 
Her >< Mark. 
Dy.” 
The writer is nof favorably known to fame ; 
For obvious reasons I suppress her name. 
é This writer,” said the king, ‘* cannot be serious ; 

*Twould be enough to render me delirious ! 

Four organ-grinders playing all day long, 

Four babies joining in a song ! 

Four nurses all of whom can sing, 

Lo! that’s too much at once of a good thing, 

Too ‘dainty a dish to set before a king.’ ”’ 


Here is the second letter— 


Srr—Having seen your advertisement in the newspapers, from 
which it appears that you are desirous to enter the holy estate 
of matrimony, I apply to you. Permit me, in the first place, to 
state my age, which is nineteen. My manners are considered 
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pleasing, and I am told that I am not deficient in personal 
attractions. My disposition gentle, my habits domestic, my 
principles and conduct irreproachable, my only gratification 
the exercise of benevolence. | 

‘The only child of a widowed mother, my fortune consists 
in the honorable name bequeathed to me by my father, who died 
gloriously in defense of his country’s rights and honor. 

‘*The want of fortune may perhaps present an obstacle toa 
continuance of correspondence. If so I wish you a more favor- 
able issue to your suit elsewhere.” 

Imprudent girl ! 
Back! back! Shrink from the advertising snare, 
How inany like thee, innocent and fair, 
Have thus, whilst dreaming of a happy home, 
Awakened to remorse and shame and doom! 
One applicant, with an eye to the main 
Chance, writes both short and pithy in this strain— 
I must be mistress, do just as I please, 
You must be silent when I scold or tease. 
‘ Femme le veut,’ (1 will it,) that’s my maxim, 
A wise girl takes a husband just to tax him. 
Old age no objection, nor asthma, nor gout ; 
Whilst yow re wrapped in flannel, I can ride out. 
Lam there to spend, you to supply the cash ; 
Kconomy, domestic bliss are old trash! 
For plainly, without more ado, my honey, 
Matrimony is a matter 0’ money. 
A diamond wedding, carriage and four, 
Without these the best husband is a bore. 
If in you, sir, ¢ese virtues are combined, 
In me a valuable wife you'll find.” 
This lady’s claims are moderate, no doubt, 
Yet a wife like that Pd rather do without. 
Another writes in quite a different style, 
To listen to her is well worth the while. 
She signs her name, but that I will not mention— 
Now gentlemen, pay particular attention, 
Hear what a lady addresses through her pen, 
To matrimonially-inclined young men. 

‘In choosing a husband, the man, to my mind, 
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Must be sensible, benevolent, gentle, and kind, 

Of a temper quite firm, yet devoid of self-will ; 

If on good once resolved, pursuing it still ; 

Of a spirit so great as to keep out of debt, 

And at troubles unsought for disdaining to fret ; 

I would have him be lively, yet not void of thinking, 
All gaming detesting, and not fond of drinking, 
With a heart to enjoy what his hands may have got, 
Contented and cheerful, whatever our lot. 

I'd have him esteemed by the good and the wise— 
Not a man of the world, though striving to rise ; 
He must love me too well at small errors to frown, 
And with me, at his table, sit happily down.”’ 

The writer of that truly sensible letter 

Treats matrimony wisely ; as a matter 

Of fact, of great importance. She invites 

The sterner sex to acknowledge Women’s Rights, 
The rights of home, companion, friend and wife, 
And of the truest solace in man’s life, 

The rights of constancy, fidelity, affection ; 

Perhaps the right to vote at an election : 

If you are satisfied, Z’ve no objection. 

Won't suit! We sovereigns don’t want no sich blessing, 
I wants a wife as doesn’t mind a thrashing 

Three times a day, or a broken rib or two, 

That's the sort of wife for me, if not for you. 

We sovereigns have quite a different taste ; 

Tll wait a bit. The wise do nought in haste.” 

He who walks slowly may walk long and sure ; 

The ills we can’t remove we ought to endure ; 

With hands and feet in chains we must not riot, 
And when we’re sound asleep ought to be quiet ; 
Without some teeth we never ought to bite, 

And when we’re all alone should never fight. 

When bare of cash study economy, 

And without wings we never ought to fly. 

On board of steamships think of board ’mong fishes, 
On railroads bid adieu to all our earthly wishes. 
Remembering Dante’s warning words, ‘‘ Lasciate 
Ogni speranza tutti voi ch’ intrate,”’ 
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(All ye that enter here leave hope behind), 
Inscribed in flame over the gate of—never mind. 
Thus sound philosophy can bear us up, 

Though drinking deep of Fate’s most bitter cup. 
Only one letter more, and I have done 

With them ; but you will find that one 

Quite different from all that have been read ; 

The writer strikes the nail right on the head ; 

For she depicts in language most emphatic. 

Of pure connubial love the bliss ecstatic, 

The lady it would seem has had no time 

To dress her sentiments in solemn rhyme, 

So I, if I can’t find a word that rhymes | ** Chimes,”’ 
On ‘‘Times,”’ or ‘‘ Dimes,’ or ‘*Climes,”’ or ** Limes,”’ or 
Nor one that fits on ‘‘ Toe,”’ or ‘‘ Joe,”’ or ** Doe,”’ 
I do without the rhyme, and let that go. 

(A great convenience to a poetaster, 

Who need not rack his brain—writes all the faster) ; 
Though if I had found one that just had fit on’ t, 
How glad I should have been that I had hit on’t. 
Who can define, who can describe what’s love ?”’ 
She writes. ‘‘ Describe what’s indescribable, 
Though ’ tis inscribed by the Creator's hand, 

In brightest characters on every heart ! 

Love is the soul of nature ; matter’s spirit, 

For it gives life to all that moves on earth, 

Or cleaves the skies, or dwells in ocean’s depths ; 
It manifests itself in thousand shapes : 

On mother’s breast when she her nursling feeds ; 
In father’s eye fixed on his little son ; 

Smiling it places brother’s hand in brother’s, 

And rests on sister’s kiss, to sister given ; 

It lays words of endearment on the tongue 

Of the young child when fondling dog or doll ; 
Pure love is not desire, is not passion, 

It warmeth, burneth, but consumeth not ; 

No; it is pure and stainless as the source 

From which it flows, for ‘‘ God is love.’’ 

*Tis He who planted love in the human breast, 

To teach man that he lives not for himself 
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Alone, but-also lives for fellow-man. 

By love the cot’s transformed into a palace, 

The palace changed into a paradise ; 

Two feeling hearts, touched by love’s magic wand, 
' Entwine, and these two hearts become but one. 
Without love, what would be this world 2 

A garden, without trees, or flowers, or fruit, 

A body, without life, without a soul ; 

A sun, without a ray of light or warmth ; 

What to the garden are the flowers and fruits ; 
What to the body, motion, feeling, life, 
Intelligence ; what light and warmth are to the sun, 
That's woman’s true love to the manly breast ; 
That is to woman man’s pure faithful love.” 

The extract from that letter is rather long ; 

But then the writer comes it rather strong; 
Whoe’er she be, she is a noble girl, 

That understands the matter pretty well. 

One of those to the appreciating mind most dear. 
Pll tell you a secret. No eavesdroppers near 4 
You see her; she’s the fairest of the fair. 

The writer sits (in confidence) sits there. 

The king read fifty letters ten times o’er, 

But now was much more puzzled than before. 
Reporters for the press sought interviews ; 

Seized on the letters ; quickly spread the news. 
Each man’s private affairs should be made known 
With lightning speed to all the gossips of the town. 
One was too young, and one not young enough ; 
One was too strong, and one nof strong enough ; 
One was too bold, and one was too old, 

And one was a scold. 

One was too fat, and one too lean ; 

One was a spendthrift, one stingy and mean ; 
One squinted awfully, and stuttered, 

Or stammered at every word she uttered. 

One lady gave her tongue no rest ; 

One fond of poker, bluff, and whist ; 

One always muddling in the kitchen, 

Into the cook and house-maid pitching : 





THE GATTIAD; OR, NATURE AND ART. 


Some—poor things—were such nervous critters, 
Requiring pints of gin and bitters ; 

Some had a mind too masculine, 

Wrote novels for a magazine ; 

Some ever laughing, and some ever crying ; 

Some constantly singing, some constantly sighing ; 
Some straight as a pikestaff, were one inch too tall ; 
Some one inch too short ; hands and feet much éoo small. 
Blue eyes were too blue, and black eyes too black ; 
Some stooped not enough when bent a la greeque ; 
Light hair not light enough, 

Dark hair not dark enough, 

One did not talk enough, 

Some had not wit enough, 

Some did not sit enongh, 

Some danced the can-can, 

Like the wildest Frenchman. 

Some, and they were worse than any, 

Attended lectures ! like you, and so many ! 

How true the proverb, not applied at random, 

De gustibus nunquam est disputandum.”’ 

(That's Latin, and means, if !m not mistaken— 
Tastes differ. One likes beans, the other bacon.’’) 
This, l assure you, without hesitation, 

Is a correct (or incorrect) translation. 

But of this funny king—the strangest whim 

Was this: not one was good enough for him ! 
Fastidious? No! So numerous, so thick 

The applications, ‘‘he might choose and pick.”’ 
The king had never heard of this fair region, 
Where grace and beauty dwell, whose name is legion, 
Where all that’s noble, both in form and feature, 
In mind and heart, is centered in one creature. 
Where nature has exhausted all her skill 

To mould her master-piece, the Yankee girl. 
Where, side by side with Columbia’s fair daughters, 
Germania’s sister-love, hath also brought her's, 
The gentle, blue-eyed, love-inspiring beauties, 
Renowned for excellence in woman’s duties, 

Or Israel’s glorious daughters, made to love, 
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Sprightly, but pure, and chaste as angels from above ; 
Enlightened, mild, benevolent, and kind, 
Than whom no fairer, no, nor better we shall find. 
Stood that king, where I’m standing in this hall, 
Had he a hundred hearts, he’d lose them all. 
His case was critical, but not quite desperate. 
Not quite. °*Twas otherwise ordained by fate. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MEMOIRS OF MOSES MENDELSSOHN. 
By M. SAMUELS. 


Moses Mendelssohn was born in September, 1729, at Dessau, 
in Germany, where his father was a transcriber of the Penta- 
teuch, and kept a Hebrew day-school; both very humble and 
precarious professions everywhere, but at that time and in that 
town in particular, scarcely adequate to the support of their fol- 
lower. Yet he managed to maintain his son until he left the 
parental roof, and, even then, would not part with him till he 
could no longer withstand his incessant entreaties. 

According to the prevailing system of educating Jewish boys. 
young Mendelssohn was sent to the public seminary, where chil- 
dren were taught to prattle mechanically the Mishna and Ge- 
marra, concerning laws of betrothing, divorce, legal damages, 
sacerdotal functions, and other similar matters above their com- 
prehension, before they were able to read and understand a 
single text of Scripture correctly. Mr. David Friedlander, 
Moses Mendelssohn’s bosom friend and excellent pupil, has 
heard him relate, that when he was only seven years old, and of 
a very delicate constitution, his father would make him rise at 
three or four o’clock on winter mornings, and, after giving him 
a cup of tea, would carry him, wrapped in a roquelaure, to 
the Jewish seminary. Mendelssohn, however, was not like 
other children ; already, at that tender age, the spirit of inquiry 
stirred within him, and he apprehended that he was not pursu- 
ing the proper course to arrive at solid knowledge. Finding 
that without knowing the Hebrew language grammatically, it 
would be out of his power to see his way clearly through any 
commentary, it being impossible to verify the rules and direc- 
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tions laid down by the later commentators, without knowing 
how to trace the outlines marked by the.primitive teachers ; he 
therefore resolved to make Scripture his principal study, and to 
use himself to write Hebrew with purity and elegance ; an accom- 
plishment which he seems not to have been long in acquiring ; 
for, before his tenth year, he had composed Hebrew verses, 
which, however, when he arrived at a riper age, so little pleased 
his taste as a critic, that he would never after compose another 
line of original poetry in that language. ‘‘I have no genius for 
poetry,’ he would say. ‘‘My mind is more disposed to pene- 
trate into the deep recesses of the understanding, than to roam 
in the lighter regions of fancy.’’ Nevertheiess, his metrical 
translations of the Psalms, and other scriptural books, are splen- 
did proofs of his eminent knowledge of the art of poetry, al- 
though he himself had but a mean opinion of his powers in this re- 
spect ; witness the letter he wrote to the celebrated bard, Pro- 
fessor Rammler, in which he requested the professor to let the 
Psalms undergo the ordeal of his examination before they were 
published. Thus industrious, Mendelssolin soon made himself 
master of the text of the Talmud, under the public tuition of 
Rabbi David Frankel, then chief rabbi at Dessau; and of Scrip- 
ture, without any teacher at all. And it has heen asserted by a 
creditable person, who associated with him in his youth, at Ber- 
lin, that he knew nearly the whole of the Law and the Prophets 
by heart. 

At that time Maimonides More Nebochim, é. ¢., the Guide of 
the Perplexed, fell into his hands. To discover its transcendant 
beauties, and to strain every nerve in studying it, was one and 
the same thing with him. He meditated on it by day and by 
night, till he had dived into the depths of its sublime thoughts ; 
and, to his last moments, he acknowledged the benefits he had 
derived from this work. It was the fountain at which he 
slacked, for the first time, his thirst after wisdom and know- 
ledge—it was the pedestal of his future glory. 

Though soul and body are wedded together through life, 
though they conjugally share all the good and evil dispensations 
in this world, yet there are times when they assume the appear- 
ance of mutual hostility. The listless son of indolence and com- 
fort gets portly and strong, at the expense of the vigor and 
elasticity of his mind. He, on the contrary, who delights in 
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study, regardless of health, and defying infirmities, falls away 
and becomes enfeebled. The latter could not fail to be the case 
with Mendelssohn. Incessant search after knowledge, and in- 
tense study of Maimonides, at length impaired his health, and 
brought on a nervous disorder, the neglect of which produced 
deformity of the spine, and made him a valetudinarian for the 
remainder of his life. *‘ Maimonides,’ he once remarked, faceti- 
ously, ‘‘is the cause of my deformity ; he spoiled my figure, 
and ruined my constitution ; but still I doat on him, for many 
hours dejection which he has converted into those of rapture. 
And if he have, unwittingly, weakened my body, has he not 
made ample atonement, by invigorating my soul with his sub- 
lime instructions ?”’ 

Rabbi D. Frankel removing about this time to Berlin, where 
he had been elected Chief of the Congregation, Mendelssohn 
found himself bereft of his only friend and teacher, and with- 
out any means of continuing his public studies. To hawking 
and peddling, which were then much more than at present the 
general, indeed almost the only resource of indigent Jewish lads, 
immediately after confirmation, Mendelssohn had, for various 
reasons, an insurmountable aversion: he therefore proposed to 
his father to let him join his late teacher; and having, after 
much entreaty, prevailed in this request, he left his native place, 
at the age of fourteen, and proceeded to Berlin. 

On his arrival in the capital of Prussia, he had not sufficient 
money to provide even asingle meal. In this distress he applied 
to Rabbi Frankel to befriend him, for old acquaintance sake ; 
and there he happened to meet with Mr. Hyam Bamberg, a 
benevolent man, and encourager of aspiring young Jews, who 
allowed him, on the rabbi’s intercession, an attic-room in his 
house to sleep in, and two days’ board weekly. With this 
benefactor, he found a comfortable asylum for a considerable 
period, continuing his study in the Talmud under his former 
teacher, and that of philosophy in his sequestered chamber. All 
his acquaintance were partial to him, for he was social and en- 
gaging with everybody, and seldom failed to make a favorable 
impression at first sight. Yet he was by no means communi- 
cative as to his philosophical pursuits, nor did he suffer his 
knowledge and sagacity to transpire in mixed society, that he 
might avoid the occasional acrimony of disputation. Enslaved 
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from infancy by bashfulness, the not unfrequent concomitant of 
modest merit, he could not shake off the clogging sensation to 
the day of his death ; and it imbued him with such inveterate 
timidity, that even in discussions where he had decidedly the 
advantage, he was never known to exult or be dictatorial, but 
would confine himself to courteous and temperate demonstration. 
This his traducers, the ‘‘ pestilence which stalketh in darkness,”’ 
would fain construe into sycophancy. Mendelssohn, however, 
was no sycophant; but being, by nature, the humblest and 
meekest of mortals, and an utter#tranger to guile and dissimu- 
lation, he had made it an invariable rule to turn away wrath 
with a soft answer, and perhaps the only prejudice he could 
never overcome, was that against his own abilities. Neither 
censorious as a friend, nor caustic as a critic, he gave only hints 
where others would chide, and never indulged in satire so long 
as logic would answer the purpose. Indeed, through this ex- 
cessive modesty, we have to regret the loss of most of his juven- 
ile effusions, written at periods when his soul was intenerated 
_by trouble and affliction, and when he was deaf to every friendly 
suggestion to apply to his wealthy brethren for assistance, to 
enable him to cultivate his studies. On these occasions he 
would reply, with his characteristic self-depreciation, ‘‘ Who 
am /, and what are my pretensions, that I should become bur- 
densome to others, because, forsooth, I have set my mind on 
learning? No; I would rather live upon dry brown bread.” 
This, in point of fact, he often did, as he has many times after- 
ward related in the circle of his friends; and that when he 
purchased a loaf he would notch it, according to the standard 
of his finances, into so many meals, never eating according to 
his appetite, but to his finances. Amidst, however, all those 
cares and privations, his ardor for knowledge did not in the 
least abate ; his idolatry of wisdom scorned the usual appropri- 
ation of time and accommodation to the seasons: night and day, 
melting heat and freezing cold were alike to him. 

According to Plato’s beautiful fiction, Love is the offspring 
of the intercourse of Poverty with Abundance. In the same 
manner it might be said, that superlative and exquisite minds 
are generally matured by the pressure of external circum- 
stances on native genius. The scholar, that is, he who exists 


for science and learning only, is an exotic in the garden of 
Vou. VI—3. 
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nature, who gives, in so many instances, palpable proofs that 
man was not intended for speculative, but for practical pursuits. 
It would, therefore, seem as if these exotics can never be cul- 
tivated, unless they be forced. The attractions of social life, 
to which we are invited by ease and aftluence, are almost too 
enticing for the ardent youth, who has once tasted them, to be sup- 
posed willing to sacrifice them to the austere routine of study, or 
the dreary seclusion of meditation. But this propensity to the 
pleasures of society and the enjoyments of life—inseparable, 
indeed, from our nature, but,decidedly hostile to the culture of 
genius and the manifestation of energy—poverty deprives of all 
its nourishment. Poverty drives man back into himself; there 
it compresses all his feelings, all his thoughts, imparting to the 
the former more intenseness, to the latter, more profundity. 
It animates, it winds wp imagination, and gives a peculiar tact 
and nicety to the observative faculty ; all which, united, con- 
stitute that characteristic of genius—originality. Poverty pos- 
sesses another advantage: the monotony to which its victims 
are constrained, disciplines their minds to more than ordinary 
steadiness, leading, especially in the studious, to a peculiar ob- 
stinacy and perseverance with respect to certain points and ob- 
jects; whence only works of ingenuity derive solidity, and 
those of genius, correctness and classicality. Notwithstanding, 
however, almost more than human exertions, Mendelssohn de- 
spaired of ever gaining access to the sanctuary of the temple of 
Minerva, otherwise than by the regular avenues of the Greek 
and Latin languages. Procrastination, he was aware, would 
enhance the difficulty of their acquisition, which, being chiefly 
a process of memory, could be easily conquered only by a juv- 
enile and unburthened mind ; whilst the ignorance of them, he 
equally well knew, would be ultimately of incalculable disad- 
vantage. Yet how to acquire those languages without, at least, 
some oral instructions, or elementary book, was a problem 
that he could not solve, and which preyed much on his 
spirits ; moreover, the dread of being suspected by bigots of 
going astray, if he meddled with profane learning, deterred him 
from opening his mind to others, and obtaining, perhaps, some 
useful suggestion. Ruminating in solitude on this gordian 
knot, and on the probability of meeting with a friendly Alex- 
under to cut it for him, his tutelary genius brought him ac- 
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quainted with a person named Kish, of Prague, who was then 
practising medicine and surgery at Berlin, and who, on per- 
ceiving Mendelssohn’s eagerness for study, allowed him a quar- 
ter of an hour daily of gratuitous instruction in the rudiments 
of Latin. 

Having overcome the declensions and verbs, Mendelssohn pur- 
chased a very old second-hand Latin dictionary for a few gros- 
chen, which he had saved from his earnings by copying writings 
for the rabbi, his teacher, and now commenced, with all the 
force of his faculties, to read whatever he could get hold of in 
that language. He even ventured on a Latin translation of 
‘*Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding ;’’ and a Her- 
culean task it was! He had, in the first place, to consult his 
dictionary for almost every noun ; then to translate the senten- 
ces, study and digest the author's meaning; and, finally, to 
meditate on the argument, itself. By dint of this prodigious 
industry and stubborn perseverance he at last triumphed over 
ull difficulties, making himself completely familiar with that 
abstruse work, and deriving from its translation the collateral 
advantage of becoming so well acquainted with the Roman lan- 
guage as to be enabled to read, successively, the Latin classics 
with ease and judgment, with which attainment he was highly 
delighted. 

At that time there was at Berlin a Polander, called Israel Moses, 
an excellent Hebrew scholar and mathematician ; also a person 
of enlightened mind, and amiable disposition. This man had 
been a martyr to liberal principles, on account of which he was 
obliged to leave his native country, then swarming with fanatic 
zealots. Mendelssohn courted his society, in order to profit 
by his conversation. The attachment of brothers in distress, 
the Talmudist says, surpasses that of brethren by birth. Thus 
the kindred situation of these two individuals consolidated their 
friendship, and they became inseparable. As they were both 
seeking the same goal, Mendelssohn attended his friend’s lec- 
tures on geometry, from a Hebrew translation of ‘‘ Euclid’s 
Elements,’” to which the latter had added many problems of 
his own invention ; became fond of the science, and studied it 
with his characteristic ardor. In return, he imparted to Israel 
Moses, who understood no language but the Hebrew, his own 
readings in Latin and German, which they discussed together, 
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and reaped, from this interesting reciprocation of intellect, a 
rich harvest’ of wisdom and useful knowledge. Becoming, in 
the sequel, very desirous of learning both the English and 
French languages, in order to be able to enjoy the masterpieces 
of those nations in their vernacular idiom, Mendelssohn solicited 
for this purpose Dr. Aaron Emrick’s instructions, which were 
cheerfully granted ; and in a very short time he made surprising 
progress, and finally hecame a decent scholar in both these 
languages. 

But Moses Mendelssohn was not doomed to pine all his life 
in obscurity and distress. Though we are not wedded to the 
popular notion, which attributes the fortuitous events in the 
lives of distinguished and deserving individuals to miracles 
wrought expressly in their behalf, or think 

“ The eternal cause, 
Prone for his favorites to reverse his laws.” 
we are far from doubting 
“That the good must merit God’s peculiar care ; 
But who but God can tell us who they are ?” 

Mr. Bernard, an opulent man of the Jewish persuasion, seems 
to have that intuition from the all-wise Power, which directs 
the inclinations of individuals to the general good; for he no- 
ticed the interesting youth, and was strongly impressed in his 
favor. Crito, from love of wisdom, and a desire of encourag- 
ing merit, magnanimously maintained Socrates, the Greek 
philosopher, and his whole family ; so the worthy Bernard, 
hearing of Mendelssohn’s talents and high moral character, ad- 
mitted. him into his family, and entrusted him with the educa- 


tion of his children. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A CHANCE FOR LIFE. 


A fellow carrying a load, by accident bumped against a doc- 
tor. The doctor was very angry and was going to beat him with 
his fist. ‘‘ Pray don’t use your precious hand, sir,”’ he said ;. 
‘¢ Kick me, and welcome.’ The bystanders asked him what he 
meant. ‘‘QOh,”’ said the man, ‘‘if he kicks me with his foot, I 
shall recover; but if 1 once come under his hands, it will be all 
over with me.” 





VOICES FROM THE PULPIT. 
I, 
THE BIBLE AND THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—JEWISH 
THOUGHTS IN AMERICAN GARB. 
From a sermon delivered on Thanksgiving day by Rev. Dr. F. de Sola Mendes, at the 

: Forty-fourth street Synagogue, N. Y. 

Once more, my friends, has the chief power in the land sum- 
moned loyal citizens to return, by a natural impulse, as it were, 
their thanks to Almighty God for benefits conferred during the 
past year. It is the people’s day of ‘Thanksgiving ; a day of 
review, a day of rejoicing. 

But we, my friends, we of the House of Israel, have we not 
already performed this human duty? Have we not our set times 
for retrospection, for festivity? But two months have elapsed 
since our cornets summoned us to recall the past; not two 
months since our harvest home was celebrated with festal gar- 
lands and festal tabernacles. We wait not for human procla- 
mation; our traditions suffice to bring the duty with each 
recurring year, unbidden to our minds. 

But should we therefore stand aloof while our brothers assem- 
ble in church and chapel? Should we coldly point to the dis- 
tinction in our calendars and say, ‘‘our Thanksgiving day is 
passed ; do you pray by yourselves, for yourselves!’’ Oh, 
surely not ; such seclusion, such exclusiveness is foreign to the 
spirit of true Judaism! When those in whose civil welfare we 
participate are glad, when those with whose communal well- 
being our own is so intimately bound up rejoice, when our 
brothers, children of one father, pour forth their thanks in 
prayer, it is a hateful bigotry that would say to Israel: ‘‘ Ye 
are Hebrews, these Christians ; keep your distance, lefgthem 
serve their God.” 

It is owr God who is worshiped to-day in cathedral, dhapel, 
church and meeting-house; the God of mercy who rules the 
world as love and justice ; who watches over prosperity and as- 
sists in adversity ; the God who guarded us when an independ- 
ent nation, and protects us now in ourdispersion! And though 
other creeds may overlay the idea and encrust it, choose a medi- 
ator and so forth, yet we believe that their worship to-day is as 
acceptable as ours to ‘‘our Redeemer, the Lord Zebaoth,”’ even 
though we dare to style Him ‘‘ the Holy One oF IsRAEL.”’ 
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Judaism meeting then to-day, upon common ground with the 
younger faith, at the bidding of the civil government, it will be 
interesting for us to inquire how far that agreement extends ; 
how far the principles of the independent States of America cor- 
respond with the ideas of what was formerly the independent 
Kingdom of Judea? Though our stateship be a thing of the 
past, its principles live on in us and receive our homage. 

At first sight little sympathy might be expected between the 
ideas of a republic and of a kingdom. It is rather an opposi- 
tion; the opposition of the many to the one, the people to the 
monarch, freedom to tyranny and despotism. Such, however, 
was not the casein Israel. The king was simply a ‘‘ Melech,’’ one 
who reigns, a passive signification, and one which grammarians 
have shown to equal that of ‘‘Ziewtenant, counsellor.” Saul, 
David, Zedekiah, Herod, were lieutenants of God ; He was *‘ the 
prince of princes,” and all your earthly kings were to Him 
subordinate. The Melech was God's vicegerent on earth ; bound 
like all his subjects, by the fixed law, which he as well as they 
must reverence. 

Again, although at times retained in one family, the royal 
office, unlike that of the European “kings by right divine” 
was not hereditary. The list of our monarchs shows frequent 
intermission of descent. Not hereditary then, elected by the 
people, responsible to the law, the position of the Hebrew 
Melech was not that of an Oriental despot, but in so far not un- 
like that of the chief of these States. 

But this sympathy and agreement may be traced still further. 
Let us take the grand charter of American liberty, the Declara- 
tion of Independence. As far as general principles are therein 
enunciated, we shall find it an echo of biblical teachings. 

After the explanatory introduction we read ‘‘we hold these 
truths to be.self-evident ; that all men are created equal,”’ ete. 

When the powers of the instrument called this proposition 
‘‘ self-evident,’ they must have meant self-evident to them, to 
the age in which they lived, to our own age. For centuries 
passed in the history of the world, before men were considered 
created equal. Ask the Egyptian priests, with their monopoly 
of learning and power, coupled with the abject servitude of 
the ‘“‘lower”’ orders. Ask the Spartans whether they thought 
the Helots were their equals ; ask the Brahmans whether it was 
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self-evident to their minds the Sudras were their equals! No, 
it is an empiric, an acquired truth, not an axiom, a self-evident 
one ; and forasmuch, alas, that this is so, Israel once had to un- 
dergo bitter bondage in Egypt. ‘To the Hebrews was then re- 
vealed the grand law of ‘‘equality ;*’ full many a time is it in- 
sisted upon in our Torah, ‘‘onE law shall ye have,” Israelites, 
when ye are “‘lords”’ in the land, ‘‘one law for the nation as 
Jor the stranger that dwells among you!” Like rights and 
like privileges, like claims and like prerogatives, for, hear the 
Revelation: ‘‘Ad/ men are created equal!” 

‘‘Men are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights ; among them, life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness.” 

The right of life here enunciated, was ratified by our Torah. 
Life that God hath given, none but He dares take away; ‘‘ He 
createth, He destroyeth ;’’ save and except such existence be 
forfeit to outraged justice ; ‘‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed !”’ 

The right to the pursuit of one’s happiness is one that might 
more correctly be called self-evident ; it isinnate. Detested are 
those perverted notions of Religion which make of her a cruel 
and gloomy tyrant, warning men off from all enjoyment, as were 
it the fruit of the forbidden tree, and they the seraphim with 
burning blades to ward men off. Aye, such religion burns, 
withers the freshness, the spontaneity of true devoutness, makes 
of life a dried, a fleshless skeleton! Often we have had occasion 
to examine in this place how opposed such notions are to the 
spirit of true Judiasm ; but last week we quoted from Ecclesi- 
astes, ‘‘Go, eat thy bread in joy, and drink thy wine with a 
merry heart.”’ 

Thus in regard of the inculeation of liberty, equality, the 
rights of life and happiness, the Declaration of Independence 
may read as a chapter from the Bible, which it is our humble 
pride to have given the world. In what remains, nothing dis- 
sonant is contained. The right of rebellion against tyranny, we 
exercised twenty-eight centuries ago; to it Jeroboam owed his 
throne, the kingdom of Israel its existence. 

Thus can we this day subscribe to this instrument without 
fear of compromise. How different would this have been had 
Sectarianism been introduced ! how divided the community of 
American citizens, how disunited these very States! Let those 
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who would alter this happy state of affairs, by introducing the 
dominant faith into the Constitution, pause and ponder; let 
them beware lest they stultify this grand declaration, and forfeit 
their independence, forfeit true liberty, true liberality. 

And in our narrower circle to-day, let us carry out the doc- 
trines of equality, liberty, inculeated by our Torah, endorsed by 
our Constitution. We enjoy freedom ; let us show our grati- 
tude by procuring it for others ; freedom from poverty, from 
the grinding despot Penury, the crushing tyrant Despair. ‘‘The 
poor shall not cease from the land ; therefore, I command you 
this day that ye open your hand to them.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. then read from a circular from the United He- 
brew Charities, which had been sent to all the ministers and 
presidents of the congregations, the statement of their pressing 
need, and exhorted his hearers to give tangible evidence of their 
gratitude to God for mercies allotted. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


No one ever lost his honor except he who had it not.—Pwb- 
lius Syrus. 


From the lowest depth, there is a path to the loftiest height. 
—Carlyle. 


The chains of habit are generally too small to be felt till they 
are too strong to be broken.—Johnson. 


The most happy man is he who knows how to bring into rela- 
tion the end and beginning of his life.—Goethe. 


Friendship is the medicine for all misfortune ; but ingratitude 
dries up the fountain of all goodness.— Richelieu. 


All men are by nature equal, madeall of the same earth, by 
one workman; and, however we deceive ourselves, as dear unto 
God is the poor peasant as the mighty prince.— Plato. 


There is nothing more to be esteemed than a manly firmness 
and decision of character. I like a person who knows his own 
mind and sticks to it; who sees at once what is to be done in 
given circumstances, and does it.—Hazlith. 
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HENRY WILSON. 


In a very similar manner close the records of the years 1874 
and 1875. In our number for January, 1875, it became our task 
to notice the death of the Hon. Wm. F. Havemeyer, Mayor of 
New York City. The year 1876 we commence with afew words 
upon the career of the Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice-President of 
the United States. The former died on November 28th, 1874; 
the latter on November 22d, 1875. 

Vice-President Wilson was born at Farmington, New Hamp- 
shire, February 16th, 1812. He was the son of parents poor and 
uninfluential, and his youth was passed without any advantages 
of education. At the age of ten he was apprenticed to a farmer, 
and though he continued at his agricultural labors for a period 
of eleven years, his restless spirit was all the time yearning for 
that which it could not gain in his existing circumstances. He 
had that within him which led him to desire something of a 
more intellectual nature than mere mechanical agrarian exercise, 
and, honorable as honest labor of any kind is, he determined 
that as soon as he was free from the bonds of his apprenticeship, 
he would seek another path in life. Accordingly, on arriving at 
his majority we find him, with his pack on his back, wending 
his weary way to Natick, Massachusetts, and apprenticing him- 
self toa shoe-maker. But his period of farming had not been 
wasted. During the eleven years spent in cultivating the land, 
he had, it is true, but small opportunities of scholastic training. 
Twelve months of the whole time was certainly as much as he 
had spent at school. But he had done what he could to make 
up for his deficiencies in this respect, and it is estimated that, 
during his first apprenticeship, he read over one thousand vol- 
umes, chiefly history and biography. 

After serving the Natick shoe-maker for about two years, Mr. 
Wilson left his employment. His yearnings for education were 
stronger than ever, and having accumulated a little money, he 

determined to invest it for the benefit of his mind. We there- 
fore next see him again in his native State, in the academies of 
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\ 
Stafford, Wolfsborough, and Concord, studying as only those 
can study who have a full appreciation of the value of the 
knowledge they are endeavoring to acquire, and who have a love 
for the work in which they are engaged. But he was not des- 
tined to see the fullfilment of his desires; by some means he 
suffered the loss of his savings, his studies were abruptly ter- 
minated, and he in consequence returned, in 1838, to the cord- 
wainer’s bench in Massachusetts. Although he returned to the 
humble occupation from which he had hoped that he was forever 
severed, yet it was with a mind enriched far beyond the general 
followers of the craft that he resumed his place among his fellow- 
laborers. His confreres were not long in discriminating in their 
brother workman, qualities which fitted him for acting as the 
counsellor and advisor. He soon became a leader among his 
companions, and when, in 1840, the presidential campaign on 
behalf of General Harrison commenced, he naturally assumed 
so important a position as one of Harrison’s supporters, that he 
became permanently identified with the politics of the country. 

Visiting soon after this the Southern section of the country, 
he conceived a horror of slavery, and determined to do all in his 
power to effect its eradication. He felt that in a country whose 
constitution was based upon the principles of liberty and equality, 
it was an absurdity, and consequently an impossibility, that one 
man could be continued as the chattel of another. He fought 
the battles of the slaves boldly and well; and now that the 
heart-burnings of that bitter struggle have been healed or 
soothed, all men can look calmly on the scene, and give him 
credit for the work he did. 

After passing through many political vicissitudes, Mr. Wilson 
became one of the founders of the Republican party. When 
that party became so inflated as to consider itself beyond the 
criticism of the country, and to believe itself strong enough 
to perpetrate all manner of iniquity with impunity, it com- 
menced the work of excommunicating its best and most disin- 
terested members, who dared the sacriligious task of exposition 
and rebuke. Charles Sumner was one of the expurgated recre- 
ants. The whole of Massachusetts, carried away with the popu- 
lar feeling, was bitter against their Senator, for, as the people 
believed, acting in antagonism to his party—to the party of his 
State. The citizens of Massachusets hungered for an oppor- 
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tunity of expressing to Sumner their opinions of the line of 
conduct which he had adopted. The second Grant campaign 
gave them the desired occasion, and Mr. Wilson was nominated 
and elected to the position of Vice-President of the United 
States. Mr. Wilson had already acted with the party, and as 
the co-senator of Sumner, it was considered that the election of 
the former would be a scathing rebuke to the apostacy of the 
latter. There can be no doubt that the Vice-President acted in 
all these matters with integrity and honor. He regretted as 
much as anybody the failings of his party, and no finger was 
ever pointed to him as a participator in its offences ; indeed, in 
his departure, not only the Republican party, but the whole 
country has sustained a loss which will be felt for years to come, 
and which, from present appearances, it seems next to impossi- 
ble to repair. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The message of President Grant to the newly assembled Con- 
gress has been looked for with curiosity, and by this time has 
been read with great interest. As the last message of a Presi- 
dent who is completing his second term, and who is, by many, 
considered as desirous of being permitted to serve a third, this 
message was awaited with anxiety, to ascertain whether the 
vexed question of a third term would or would not be defi- 
nitely settled. It is not settled. Thereis no word which would 
render it inconsistent for General Grant to accept a third nomi- 
nation if tendered. But why should it have been expected that 
this question would be the burden of a message to an assembling 
Congress? What was there that rendered it incumbent upon 
the President to make known his opinions upon this subject / 
We cannot help thinking, that whena third nomination is ten- 
dered, it will be quite time for us to expect a recital of the Pres- 
ident’s views upon the question. He should not be required to 
put himself in the position of refusing something which has not 
been offered ; of putting it in the power of men, to say that it 
was never intended to offer it, and that when the tender was 
made, it would be time enough to decline. We do not think 
that there is any probability of the American people electing any 
man fora third term. ‘The precedents have established the rule 
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of limitation to two terms so firmly, that it may almost be con- 
sidered as belonging to the unwritten law of the country. We 
do not consider that any man can honor us, by accepting the 
position of President of our republic. We are vain enough to 
consider that no man exists who would not receive honor from 
the election ; and we consider that when we have bestowed the 
office upon one, for two consecutive terms, we have conferred 
upon him sufficient remuneration of the kind, for any services, 
however great, that he may have rendered to our country. We 
do not think that there is the remotest chance of General 
Grant’s receiving a third nomination, nor do we think that if 
this were proffered and accepted, there would be the smallest 
probability of his election. Still, we say that there was no 
necessity for the statement of his ideas upon the subject, in this 
Congressional message, and the omission does not detract from 
the value of the document. 

It is certainly the best message ever presented by our present 
President. It is indeed so good as to bea cause of wonder, for, 
from previous efforts, it could not be suspected that our chief 
magistrate was capable of compiling so worthy a production. 
The school question, and the religious property taxation sub- 
ject, are especially treated with masterly vigor and skill. It 
may be that these, with the Cuban matter, have been brought 
up for the purpose of making a bid for public favor at the next 
election. We say, it may be so, but we further say that we 
have no right to consider that this is the case. The papers 
which comment upon the message in this carping spirit, do in- 
justice, both to themselves, to the President, and to the country. 
We have no sympathy with those chronic grumblers, who avail 
themselves of all opportunities of bringing forward, and com- 
menting upon, every unworthy action of a man, and when he 
does something that is worthy of praise, try to bring condemna- 
tion upon it, by proclaiming that the motive which incited it is 
blameable. We would rather jndge the motive by the action, 
than the action by the motive, unless we have independent and 
reliable knowledge of the latter. In consideration of the stren- 
uous efforts which have recently been made, and, indeed, are 
now being made, to subvert a portion of our public school 
funds to sectarian purposes; in view of the immense 
power which is being amassed by our religious corporations, 
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there can be no doubt that a consideration of the permanent es- 
tablishment of the one upon a firm basis, and the subsidizing of 
the other’s property, to the extent of its legitimate share, for 
the support of the government, are subjects urgently demanding 
examination and action at the present time. Indeed, no subject 
that has been brought forward can be considered as out of the 
domain of the present political questions. 

It is said that the whole duty of aretiring President, is to view 
the past. This doctrine would imply the possibility of stagna- 
tion in national affairs for a given time. «It is not the duty of 
our chief executive officer, because it is his last year of office, to 
content himself with a retrospection of his career. Events will 
not wait, and it is his business to do, as General Grant has here 
done ; to endeavor so toshape future events, that his successor 
may find matters in such a train of motion, that he has but to 
continue the supply of motive force to bring them to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. We have had frequent occasion to criticize 
President Grant’s actions in no complimentary manner. Wedo 
not think it at all desirable that he should be continued in his 
office, for another term, but we do consider that in this message 
he has done his duty well, and that if he but use his endeavors 
to carry out the line of policy indicated, he will do much to 
rectify many of the errors of administration which he has made. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


The science of government, as it is closely allied to individual 
success and happiness, should be the study of every American 
citizen. Yet, at the fireside, at the public and private school, 
the college and university, it is neglected to such an extent, that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred graduates know as little about it 
as if it did not concern them in the least. We boast of our fran- 
chises and our liberties, our great country and its greater des- 
tiny—of its liberal institutions and wonderful growth—but the 
interest we take in the country is merely the pride we feel in 
its past success. The typical American is the man of business-- 
morning, noon, and night his brain is crowded with plans of 
enterprise, and how he can best perfect them—little of his time 
is given to his country, hardly sufficient to exercise his great 
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and boasted elective franchise. The government is generally 
looked upon as a ponderous machine, to be worked by men who 
make it their business, and to it and the men who work it little 
attention is given. The science of government is regarded too 
much as a study for philosophers and statesmen, and as some- 
thing that applies more to foreign countries and their histories. 
This unnatural selfishness of the American citizen has caused 
him to look upon the state and its management and direction as 
a work for those who make it their business, until the state has 
grown to be, indeed, a big machine, run by a set of men who 
make it a trade, out of which to support themselves, their 
families, and friends. In the eager strife for individual ad- 
vancement, the public good is quite lost sight of; and the old 
proverb, that the officer is the servant of the people, has been 
quite reversed, and the people are now the servants of their 
officers. The office no longer seeks the man, but man the office ; 
in fact, all the old ideas of government have been discarded as 
unsuited to our day and form of government, and the American 
citizen stands before the world a freeman only in name, and 
all his pretended liberties are mere forms. Politics is a de- 
graded profession, and politicians national vultures that prey 
upon a blinded public. Statesmen are like angels’ visits, few 
and far between. Legislation is no longer for the public good, 
but for individual aggrandizement, and committees of investi- 
gation are sent to look into the frauds and peculations of our 
public officers. It could not be otherwise where the people de- 
grade the science of government by sending illiterate men to 
frame laws, with no other recommendation than that they are 
useful to the party in power, and with no object or ambition 
save to increase their worldly goods. Our intelligent and 
honest men take no part in politics, and consequently illiterate 
and bad men get into power, and use that power to bad 
account. 

In New York City, for instance, the candidates for office are 
chosen at primaries by the political ward politicians and their 
dummies, and the candidate goes into the canvass, more pledged 
to the leader in his ward than to the public service. Now, the 
average New York politician is a gentleman who travels on his 
looks and on his muscle—no vocation, no business, and may be 
found, when wanted, on the street corners, the public squares, 
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and public houses. Reading and writing is altogether unneces- 
sary for him—he can hire some one to do it for him—and very 
frequently is a convicted criminal. He wears fine, very fine 
clothes ; his diamonds are radiant, and his pockets full. This 
is the class that makes the American legislator, that makes the 
laws that give tone to the government; the class that selects 
our judges to administer justice ; the class, in short, that run 
the government and rules the people ‘according to Hoyle.”’ 
We have seen recently, just before election, a poor German, 
who, crazed with love and blinded by passion, murdered his 
mistress, condemned to death. Another poor man, condemned, 
on circumstantial evidence, to die, while, immediately after 
election, a cool, deliberate murderer—a barbarous and inhuman 
assassin-—is set free. It is the fruit of our political system ; the 
one had political influence, the others none. Government, with 
us, is merely ring manipulation. City, state, and national 
politics are all alike. In Washington, we find the counterpart 
to New York, with a larger field for operation, a greater treas- 
ury to rob and plunder, and a more elegant mode of styling the 
maneuvering, such as, ‘‘ Credit Mobilier,’ ‘‘Salary Grab,” 
ete., with gentlemen of caste as the dramatis persona. They 
are known by the splendor of their diamonds, and a diplomatic 
ease and grace of manner, combined with a lavish hospitality 
that quite surprises the distinguished ambassadors, etc., of the 
Old World, and sets them ina brown study. ‘‘To the victors 
belong the spoils,’’ is the essence of our politics, and should be 
placed on our coat of arms with ‘‘ E Pluribus Unum,” which. 
politically speaking, means ‘‘a little from all, take what you 
‘van get.”’ ‘‘I have no policy but the will of the people,’’ was 
the utterance of our military President before his election. 
There was wisdom and patriotism in that proclamation, and 
the people flocked to him and made him chief magistrate. 
Their policy was peace, a healing of the bloody wounds of the 
war, a restoration of our Union and its credit, of our national 
industries, commerce, and trade, and an economical and honest 
administration of the government. But, ‘ to the victors belong 
the spoils,’’ and the policy of the people was interpreted to mean 
the increase of His Excellency’s salary and emoluments, toa sup- 
port of his family relations and friends, by sinecure official posi- 
tions, subsidising friendly corporations at the people’s expense, 
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stirring up strife and dissatisfaction in the South, paralysing 
our industries, and almost pushing the country into bankruptcy 
by a fallacious financial policy. 

But, at last, the people are seeming to realize their danger, 
and beginning to see the disgraceful position our country as- 
sumes among the nations of the globe. To remedy the evil 
should all our efforts now be directed. We must devote more 
time to the study of our government, must takea more active part 
in its politics, and endeavor to choose men to represent us who 
are competent, honest, and lovers of the constitution. Then, 
and not till then, can we hope for better things in our national 
politics. The will of the people must decree the change, and 
where there is a will there is a way. 





A WORD WITH OUR READERS. 

With the present number, the sixth volume of the New Era 
commences. For five years we have struggled, fearlessly and 
conscientiously, to render this magazine serviceable to the great 
cause it humbly endeavors to advocate. We have toiled pa- 
tiently and hopefully, believing that the time must arrive when 
our efforts will be appreciated. Have those efforts been entire- 
ly in vain? In one respect, we feel justified in saying they have 
not. The New Era has been productive of some good results. 
It has been a faithful servant to Jewish interests, and has never 
once deviated from the path it marked out for itself, at the begin- 
ning of its career. It has striven to disseminate the great truths 
which underlie Judaism ; to impart a better knowledge of our 
faith and literature, to the rising generation ; to promote union 
among our brethren ; to advance every object whereby the weal 
of Judaism may be ensured ; to advocate every measure calcu- 
lated to uproot ignorance and superstition, and diffuse knowl- 
edge and truth. If, during the past five years, it has not fully 
proved the necessity of its existence; if it has not now sufii- 
cient qualities to take hold on the Jewish heart, then, indeed, 
must every effort in that direction prove a failure. But what 
say our readers? To them alone can we look fora reply. Will 
they aid us to enhance the merits of our magazine, by giving us 
that material encouragement without which no journalistic or lit- 
erary enterprise, however well conducted, can hope for success ? 


























JEWISH EVENTS. 
THE UNITED HEBREW CHARITIES. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Board of Relief of the 
United Hebrew Charities, was held on the evening of Thursday, 
December 9th, at its rooms, 238 East Fifth Street ; Henry Rice, 
President, in the chair. By the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it appears that the donations for the month amounted 
to $1,460 in money, and considerable supplies of clothing and 
other useful and necessary articles. The amount expended for 
charitable relief, and supplies, medicines, transient help, etc., 
was $2,172.67. The Committee had nine children under its 
charge, and the expenses for office, stationery, etc., were $160. 
The Committee of Supplies had, up to December 1st, issued 
409 orders for coal, and 123 for shoes, blankets, etc. The Com- 
mittee on Emigration had been instrumental in furnishing the 
means for allowing seven adults and eleven children to go to 
Boston, Detroit, Hamburg, and Liverpool. The Committee on 
Employment had found places for twelve out of twenty-three 
persons who had made application. This Committee asked that 
the number of its members might be increased to five, and re- 
commended that it be authorized to prepare and submit, for the 
action of the Board, a plan for an Industrial School, and to co- 
operate with other Jewish Societies having this object. The 
proposition and recommendation were adopted, and Mrs. M. L. 
Stieglitz and Mr. 8S. M. Isaacs were added to the committee. 
The Committee on Medical Relief reported the addition of Drs. 
Mandelbaum and Gluck to the list of visiting physicians, as 
well as an apothecary, Mr. Plath. The Committee on Ways 
and Means reported that an appeal had been issued to provide 
funds for the purpose of establishing a co-operative system of 
charity, to be dispensed to the poor of the State of New York; 
but that from only one congregation, the Ahavath Chesed, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Huebsch was the pastor, was it advised that 
a collection had been taken up; the others stating that the time 
of the conducting of the fair, in aid uf Mt. Sinai Hospital, was 
unfavorable to the undertaking. For the same reason had the 
arrangements for the annual ball been deferred until after the 


coming in of the new year. A committee consisting of Messrs. 
Vor. VI—4. 
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Frank, Tuska, and Bamberger, was appointed to consider and 
report upon the present manner of disbursing the funds of 
the Society, Mr. Hoffman contending that by making all pay- 
ments through the common agency, injury wasdone. Mr. Falk 
also called the attention of the Board to the advisability of en- 
larging its area of operations, by securing the full co-opera- 
tion of the Hospital, Home, and Orphan Asylum. 


THE BALTIMORE HEBREW BENEVOLENT SOCIETY BANQUET. 


The twelfth annual banquet of the Hebrew Benevolent Society 
was held at the New Assembly Rooms, Baltimore, on Wednes- 
day evening, December 15th, 1875, and was attended by large 
numbers of those interested in its charitable work. From a 
pecuniary point of view, it was also a decided success, thus 
showing, as indeed all our charities show, that notwithstanding 
the commercial depression of the country, our brethren can still 
tind something to contribute to the benefit of those less for- 
tunate than themselves. The tables, six in number, and each 
extending from one end of the room to the other, were thoroughly 
tilled, and well loaded with all the delicacies that could be ob- 
tained. Among those present were noticed Abraham Nachman, 
Esq., the President of the Society ; Ignatius Lauer, Esq., the 
Secretary ; Mendes I. Cohen, the Vice-President ; Professor 
Faucius, G. W. Gail, Esq.; the Rabbis and Cantors of the 
various congregations in the city; Christopher Ax, Esq. ; 
Col. P. M. Snowden, School Commissioner; Major Harry 
Gilmoe; Marshall Gray, and the managers of the so- 
ciety. The meal was provided by Mr. A. Oppenheimer, 
and was universally decided to do justice to his know- 
ledge and skill in the culinary art. After the Address of the 
President, the contributions of the members present were handed 
to the Executive Committee, and resulted in an increase of the 
treasury to the amount of $6,188.50, besides a bond for $500, 
bequeathed by the late Isaac Greenebaum. After this several 
toasts were proposed ; among them ‘‘ The German Orphan Asy- 
lum,’ responded to by Prof. Faucius ; and ‘‘ Education,” to 
which Colonel Snowden replied. At the conclusion of Colonel 
Snowden’s remarks, Mr. M. R. Walter added five dollars to his 
donation, and called upon the others, who were able, to do the 
same. The evening was brought to a close by Mr. Ax, who, 
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upon being loudly called for, endorsed the remarks of Prof. 
Faucius, and publicly thanked the ladies of the ‘‘ Concordia 
Table”’ for their successful efforts. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF MONTREAL. 





As is usual at the annual meeting of the Young Men’s He- 
brew Benevolent Society of Montreal, Canada, the election of 
officers for the ensuing year was held, and resulted as follows: 
Lyon Silverman, President; Jacob Samuels, Vice-President ; 
H. Schwab, Treasurer ; L. A. Hart, Honorary Secretary. The 
members of the Relief Committee elected at the same time are 
Jacob G. Ascher, M. Gutman, and Alfred Benjamin. The Revs. 
Dr. de Sola and E. M. Meyers are also ex-officio members of 
this committee. After the election a committee was appointed 
for the purpose of taking such steps as it should see fit, to mark 
the appreciation by the society of the valuable services of Jacob 
G. Ascher, Esq., who had acted as its president during the past 
five years. 















THE PURIM ASSOCIATION OF BALTIMORE. 


The Purim Association of Baltimore held its first regular meet- 
ing for the season 1875-6, at the Concordia Hall, in that city, on 
the evening of Tuesday, December 14th. Goody Rosenfeld, the 
President, occupied the chair on the occasion, and D. Binswan- 
ger, acted as Secretary to the meeting. After calling the meet- 
ing to order, promptly at the appointed time, and reading the 
minutes of the last meeting, all the officers of the association 
were unanimously re-elected to their respective positions. The 
officers for the ensuing year are therefore as follows: Goody 
Rosenfeld, President ; Lewis Rosenburg, Vice-President; D. 
Ambach, Treasurer; D. Binswanger, Vice-President. The 
l unanimity displayed by the result of this election may be taken 

as a fair example of the spirit which actuates the members of 
the association in all their transactions. The objects and aims 
for the carrying out of which the association was originally or- 
ganized, are endeavored to be fully effected by its members, 
and the amount of good which is accomplished is accordingly 
great. It has been in existence for a period of seven years, and 
during that time it has enriched the Hebrew charities of the 
city very largely. Since its organization it has realized the sum 
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of $12,000 over and above its expenses, thus showing that the 
people of Baltimore have a just appreciation of its merits and a 
full confidence in those who have so generously undertaken to 
manage its affairs. The zeal which has thus far been displayed 
shows no signs of relaxation, and the association has therefore 
every prospect of seeing its life indefinitely prolonged, and its 
field of useful work largely increased. 


INSTALLATION OF A NEW B’NAI B’RITH LODGE. 


On Sunday, November 28, a new lodge of the I. O. B. B. 
was instituted at the city of Oakland, California. The officers 
of District Grand Lodge No. 4, accompanied by a large number 
of the Order in San Francisco, performed the necessary cere- 
monies, and named the new lodge ‘‘Qakland Lodge, No. 252, 
{. O. B. B.”’ This makes the third new lodge instituted during 
the present year in the district. The new lodge starts with 
twenty-one active members, of whom Brother N. Witkowsky 
has been chosen President for the first term. In the perform- 
ance of his duties he will be supported by Brother M. S. 
Hirschberg, who has been elected Vice-President, and Brother 
D. 8S. Hirschberg, who will hold the office of Secretary. Of the 
names of the other officers we are not yet informed. ‘The San 
Francisco brethren appear to have been well pleased with their 
visit to Oakland, on this occasion, and they speak well of the 
hospitable nature of their reception, and especially of the care 
bestowed upon them by the ladies of the city. We wish the 
new lodge God speed, and hope that it may have the blessing 
of a long life. 


THE JEWISH INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND AT VIENNA. 


The inmates of the Jewish Institution for the Blind, at 
Vienna, had a public examination on October 3d. The result was 
the more satisfactory, as it proved the feasibility of a partially 
new method of imparting instruction. The sightless pupils 
learned drawing by means of ribbons and pins ; botany, by the aid 
of live plants ; sewing, through the instrumentality of sewing 
machines ; and other kinds of useful employment in the same 
objective manner. The pupils are allowed to work on their own 
account, the money thus, earned being carefully kept by the 
managers of the institute, until it can be profitably invested for 
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the owner. One small, blind boy, earned the sum of 85 guilders 
in the period of fourteen months. Dr. L. A. Frankl, the Presi- 
dent of the institution, expressed to the teachers his thanks for 
the extraordinary results of their efforts, and to the audience 
the hope that greater material assistance would be given to the 
institute, so that none who apply for admission to a participa- 
tion in the benefits which it confers shall be turned away from 
its doors. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Again are the perils of the sea forced upon our attention. 
The North German Lloyd Steamship Deutschland, which left 
Bremen with 123 passengers in high spirits, in the contemplation 
of their return or first visit to this country, was grounded during 
a snow-storm on the Kentish Knock Sands, part of the great 
shoal which extends across the mouth of the Thames, England. 
At the time of the accident she was on her way to call at South- 
ampton, so that she was at least twenty miles out of her course. 
What was the reason of this is now doubtful, but will, no doubt, 
be made manifest when the English Board of Trade has investi- 
gated the matter. The atmosphere is reported to have been 
thick with snow, so that probably it was impossible to take 
such observations as would enable the pilot to know exactly 
whither he was steering. By repeated soundings, care appears 
to have been taken to ascertain whether danger was imminent or 
not. Notwithstanding all precautions, however, the vessel ran 
aground, and became a total wreck. About fifty lives were lost, 
although they were in such close proximity to the English coast. 
It seems incredible that there should be any difficulty in build- 
ing vessels of such strength as to be capable of withstanding 
such a shock as the Deutschland sustained. If there be not 
merely a probability, but a possibility of such disaster, surely 
the knowledge which engineers now possess respecting the 
strength of materials, might enable them to construct a craft 
which shall be a guarantee of safety. not only when everything 
is favorable fora prosperous voyage. It may not be that it is 
possible to build vessels which shall be proof against every pos- 
sible contingency, but the similarity of the so-called accidents 
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which occur does suggest the question, whether all is done that 
can be done to render them worthy of confidence as a means of 
transit across the ocean. 


The escape of William M. Tweed from the custody of those to 
whom his safe-keeping was entrusted, was an event which caused 
considerable discussion, but very little surprise. Indeed, it was 
considered by many as a remarkable thing that, with the amount 
of money at his command, he should have endured the incon- 
veniences of a restraint upon his actions for so long. Previous 
experience had not warranted us in entertaining a very high re- 
gard for the ability of a New York jail to keep a powerful pris- 
oner with a golden key which would fit any lock that could be 
found. The memory of the escape of the pious Henry Genet had 
not faded from memory, and the similarity of this retirement of 
an interesting criminal is freely canvassed. It is thought that 
the arch-conspirator has not removed himself far from the quar- 
ters to which he had been consigned, and that in a short time, 
possibly before this meets the eyes of our readers, we may hear 
from him. That he may have changed his ground for the 
purpose of gaining a more advantageous position from which to 
negotiate a compromise may be true, but no considerations ought 
to influence the authorities from pursuing his ill-gotten gains 
with the utmost of their power, and punishing the criminal to 
the full extent, for his voluntary contempt of the law which 
claimed him as her prisoner. Nor ought those to whom his 
custody was entrusted to escape the consequences of their act. 
Be it the result of criminality or negligence, punishment should 
follow. In either case these mis-called guardians have forfeited 
their right to the esteem of their fellows, and have showed them- 
selves utterly unworthy of any regard whatever. The pretended 
efforts at recapture are simply ludicrous in the light of the general 
belief that the thief will not be found unless he choose to reveal 
himself. If he found it so easy and convenient to escape, he 
can surely so establish himself as to render recapture impossible, 
even if it were desired by those who have undertaken it with so 
much apparent zeal. 


Another accident happened to a steamship of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Company on Saturday, December 11th. After the 
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Mosel had embarked her passengers at the port of Bremerhaven 
for New York, a case of dynamite exploded on the quay, kill- 
ing about fifty persons and wounding many more. This case, 
it has since been ascertained, was a part of the personal baggage 
of a passenger, who had it so arranged that it was intended to 
explode in mid-ocean, after the vessel had been about six days 
at sea. Although this passenger had taken a ticket for New 
York, it was his intention to disembark at Southampton, and 
leave the vessel and her cargo of human souls to their fate. 
Bad as has been the result, it is as nothing compared tu what 
would have happened, had the intention of the demon in human 
form not been, by some accident, frustrated. The unfortunate 
passengers of the Deutschland were intended to be transported. 
by this vessel, so that by this occurrence their misfortunes are 
increased. It is impossible to conceive of any punishment too 
severe for one who would, even without actual intent to murder, 
conceal among his baggage an article of such a nature as this 
giant powder. When, therefore, one would, for the sake of a 
paltry insurance, set in motion a train of events with the inten- 
tion of destroying a vessel and all she contains, human beings in- 
cluded, it seems a cause of regret that he should be enabled to 
escape the consequences of his devilish crime by suicide. Per- 
haps, however, it is as well that he should do so, for it would 
be impossible to inflict any adequate punishment, and the only 
thing to be desired is that he should, as quickly as possible, be 
removed from the possibility of further contact with humanity, 


The last quarterly statement of the London Palestine Fund 
contains a full account of the savage and unprovoked attack 
made upon the party, by Mohammedan fanatics, at Safed, con- 
cerning which various contradictory statements reached us by 
way of England, at the time. The result is, that the triangula- 
tion has been suspended for the present, and the committee put 
to a very heavy expense. The whole party has been ordered 
home, so that its various members may have an opportunity of 
recruiting their health, and, by being absent from the disturbed 
district, may avoid the cholera, which has been flying about 
Syria all the summer. It is carefully explained that the survey 
has not been stopped. On the contrary, office work, of which 
there is a vast quantity, will go on as usual, the only difference 
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being, that it will be done in England instead of in Palestine. 
There seems to be every reason for believing that nothing but 
the coolness and courage shown by Lieutenants Condor and 
Kitchener prevented the massacre of the whole party, including 
three non-commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers. The 
trial of the arrested men was fixed to take place at Acre, but, 
at the date of the report, the result was not known. It is in- 
tended to resume the triangulation at the earliest opportunity, 
and this may now be sooner than was anticipated when the report 
was written, inasmuch as more recent advices inform us of the 
complete extinction of cholera at Damascus, Beyrout, Tripoli, 
and Scinda. The last stronghold of the epidemic seems to be at 
the town of Orfa, where from twenty to twenty-five deaths from 
its cause are registered daily. At Aintab, the sickness has 
greatly declined. At Latakia, and at Gheblah, no cases have 
recently occurred, while at Aleppo, the number has been greatly 
reduced. A few cases have been reported from Biledjik, on the 
Euphrates, and also from Marash. 
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Considerable attention has been given in Paris to a new lamp, 
the invention of Messrs. B. Delachanal and A. Mernet, and in- 
tended for photographic and other purposes where a brilliant 
light is required. Carbon-sulphide and binoxide of nitrogen 
are employed. Ignition of binoxide of nitrogen, containing 
vapor of carbon-sulphide, produces a brilliant flame of a violet- 
blue tint, peculiarly rich in chemical rays. The carbon-sulphide 
lamp, by which this flame is produced continuously. is con- 
structed simply of a flask with two tubulures, the vessel hav- 
ing about 500 cubic centimeters capacity. The flask is filled 
with spongy fragments of coke, or, better, of dried pumice, 
which imbibes the carbon-sulphide. Through the central tubu- 
lure passes a tube to within a short distance of the bottom; in 
the other mouth or tubulure is fixed a tube of large diameter, 
about 20 centimeters in length. The latter is of glass or metal, and 
contains an arrangement acting as a safety-valve, as well as im- 
peding the return of the gas and preventing explosion. Binoxide 
of nitrogen is passed by this tube into the flask, and the gaseous 
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mixture is conducted by a caoutchouc tube to a kind of Bunsen 
burner, from which has been removed the air-port and the cone 
regulating the supply of gas. The binoxide of nitrogen is pro- 
duced by a Claire-Deville apparatus, but instead. of decompo- 
sing nitric acid by copper, which would be too expensive, a mix- 
ture of nitric acid and sulphuric acid is caused to act upon iron. 
The flame, which is about 25 centimeters in height, possesses 
high photogenic properties, and is much superior to the light 
obtained from the magnesium ribbon. The apparatus is nearly 
as portable, the mixed acids being contained in one vessel, 
which communicates by a tube with a vessel containing frag- 
ments of iron. Supply is regulated by a cock. The flame is 
constant, unlike that of the electric light, and is not subject 
to spontaneous extinctions, like the magnesium lamp. Photo- 
graphs of human subjects are obtained in less exposure than 14 
seconds. Photometric tests show (flame for flame, per meas- 
ure) about twice the power of the oxy-hydrogen light. The in- 
ventors have been studying the question of development of the 
green-coloring matter of plants by means of this light, making 
their experiments in M. Dumas’s laboratory, at the Central 
School of Paris. 


Mr. James T. Gardner, the Geographer of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories 
under Prof. F. V. Hayden, has published an elaborate discus- 
sion of the evidence upon which rested the supposed altitudes 
of leading points in the Northern and Western United States, 
our great lakes, rivers, cities, mountains, etc. He had before 
him a collection of over 1,200 railroad and canal profiles, and 
among this mass were many conflicting statements. Corrected 
profiles were joined together into various lines extending from 
ocean tide gauges to the interior of the country. These lines, 
focusing at great railway centres, gave the means of determin- 
ing the altitude of each of them by a number of independent 
methods. Different results accord so closely, and evidence is 
given with such completeness, that Mr. Gardner’s work must 
be considered to have: established the altitudes of the United 
States. The height of the mean surface of Lake Erie is shown 
to be 573.08 feet, and of Lake Michigan, 589.15 feet above the 
sea. This differs considerably from former results, and Mr, 
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Gardner points out the old sources of error. The whole lake 
region is changed by the same amount as the lakes. 
The following are some of his results : 


The Cincinnati City directrix... .......... cece cee ee ee eeees Pd 
Pittsburgh Main Depot track........... . cc cece eee cece eens 746.00 
Harrisburg, Penn., Railroad Depot track.............cecee cece 319.91 
Philadelphia City: Catia... :e:0:6i0:<:< ssiesieisiaae'd) 4.00 20.0ieaeere eioseiars 8.73 
AlWany; Mean Ae nT VENs se: 5 assess teresa is-oieavsic ales oeaaee eee sens 4.84 
MGA ROMO E IR MT IMAI G3: 6 5,20 35 sncou 5,510: ais ie ease ora Ayers siasale ae aegis wsleveaiee Wire 100.84 
Lake Ontario, mean surface. ...........cccccccccccccccccececs 250.00 
Indianapolis main depot track.......... 0c. cece tee e eee eens 721.75 
Gala CIbyMASCIOMIEVENS ooo. 6 sc. Si cpesayaieisistente Megicis Sule ene Swn aioe be 291.23 
Sb ASOUS CULV AIDE GENIN 554.5 55:55f05;055 ge solasoy5: wie 4-018 :0is Sioly, S avejald os ats 428.29 
MOMRICRIG SCHEV CINCCUNIK s c7a) vss siciarec: beye:sieisie's sy sVeieis a¥eieiefeia’ sve. e s18 ar 587.15 
Rock Island, C. R. I. and P. depot track. ............ 2. cee e eee 568.68 
Burlington, Iowa, Main St. depot. ........... cece eee eee eee eee 531.61 
Omaha, top of abutments of railroad bridge.................06. 1,049.40 
Kansas City, mark of high water of 1844............. 0 eeeeeees 770.77 
DENVER NIK. ernst HOC DOU TACKS 6 6:c%q ccs ala a/aieia\avs'e. 4/0. e]sis ie'stncnsons 5,196.58 
Cheyenne Ul Pde ttragke:c o.4)s. cc os sips ene se seit ne ares eres 6,075.28 
Pale SAMS ass Ue Se NE 14,146.68 
NGC RRROIE iscsi: sds crsysecahicrwhe ees ees ih etes ...-14,296.66 


These heights are largely different from previous estimates. 
Our great railway centres and entire States are raised 10 to 
115 feet in altitude. The whole of some parts of the continent 
seems to be much higher above the sea than was supposed. One 
of the most interesting results of the investigation is that it 
shows our American railroad levels to be very accurate when 
long lines are considered. The New York Central and Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroads, joined with the Illinois 
Central and Southern Railroads to New Orleans, make a contin- 
uous line of levels 1,800 miles long from New York Bay. They 
reach the Gulf of Mexico with an error of only two and a half 
feet. The two great independent lines—the Union Pacific and 
the Kansas Pacific Railroads—reach Denver with a difference 
of only five feet. Such accuracy in American leveling speaks 
well for our engineers. The careful determination of altitudes 
of high and low water at a number of points on the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri Rivers, is one of the most important con- 
tributions, establishing, as it does, the true fall of these rivers 
at different stages of water, a subject of which our previous 
knowledge was very inaccurate. Mr. Gardner closes with a list 
of altitudes of 150 carefully located points. Those especially 
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interested in the paper will find it in the 1873 Report of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Survey under Prof. 
F. V. Hayden. 


According to an official report from Memel, Germany, an 
establishment has been organized for gaining amber by dredg- 
ing for it in the Kurische Haff, near the village of Schwarzorts, 
situated about 12 miles south of Memel. It has been known 
for many years that amber existed in the soil of this place, from 
the fact that the dredger employed by the Government for the 
purpose of clearing away the shallow spots near Schwarzorts, 
which impeded navigation, brought up pieces of amber, which 
were duly appropriated by the workmen, and at the time no 
particular attention was paid to the matter. Some time after- 
ward, however, some speculators associated, and made an offer 
to the Government not only to do the dredging wherever required 
at their own expense, but to pay a daily rent, provided the amber 
which they might find should become their property. This 
proposal was accepted, and the rent fixed at 15 thalers, and 
later at 25 thalers, for each working day. The dredging was 
begun with four machines worked by men and one worked by 
horses. Judging from the extended business transactions in 
this matter, its results must have been extremely profitable. At 
present, the work is carried on with 18 steam dredges and two 
tug-boats, the whole managed by about 1,000 laborers. 


Gallium is the name given to a new metal, discovered on the 
27th of August last, in some blende derived from the mine of 
Pierrefitte, in the Valley of Argeles, in the Pyrenees, by: M. 
Lecog de Boisbaudran. In a note presented to the French 
Academy at a more recent date, M. Lecoq states that he has 
obtained the chloride and the sulphide of this new body in a 
state of concentration, so as to give under the action of the 
electric spark a spectrum composed ‘‘ of a violet ray, narrow, 
readily visible, and situate at about 417 on the scale of wave 
lengths ; another faint ray was perceived at 404. Its discoverer 
has proposed, ‘‘gwe le nouveau metal s’appelat Gallium en 
Chonneur de la France.’’ M. Wurtz and M. Fremy have been 
named as a commission to examine into the results obtained by 
M. Lecog. 
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Prof. Newcomb, of the United States Navy, has recently 
issued an elaborate and valuable investigation of the orbits of 
the satellites of Uranus and Neptune, from observations made 
from the 26-inch equatoreil at the Washington Observatory. 
He has formed tables of the satellites from the observations, 
and deduced the values of the masses of the planets themselves. 
For Uranus he finds the most probable mass to be 1-22600 that 
of the Sun) For Neptune, he finds (also from the motions of 
the satellites) 1-19380 ; and considers this preferable to the value 
1-19700 which he had determined from the perturbations pro- 
duced in the motions of Uranus. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE RECENT OriGtIN OF MAN, as Illustrated by Geology and 
the Modern Science of Prehistoric Archeology. By JAMES 
C. SouTHALL. T[llustrated. Philadelphia: /. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


Among the many important scientific inquiries of the present 
age, the origin of man will doubtless continue for some time to 
come to evoke a pretty active and even an angry discussion. 
On the one side, there are those whose investigations have led 
them to the positive conclusion that the human race is of very 
great antiquity ; on the other are ranged those who claim that 
science has furnished no evidence sufficient to shake the Scrip- 
tural account of the creation, and therefore they hold implicitly 
to the comparatively recent origin of man, as being more in ac- 
cordance with truth, because, doubtless, of the additional support 
given to such theory by the Biblical writings. The author of 
the present volume evidently belongs to the second-class of 
thinkers, and, with a zeal and earnestness perhaps worthy of a 
better cause, he has thrown himself into the controversy, and 
seeks to overthrow the arguments of Darwin and his followers, 
by establishing the Biblical record, and thereby proving that 
the human race has not existed longer than six or eight thou- 
sand years. To gocarefully over our authors arguments, and 
to review step by step the reasons he advances, would require 
more time and space than we can well bestow on the subject. 
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It is but just to say, however, that however much we may differ 
from him in many of his arguments, and especially with his final 
conclusion, he has shown, throughout his entire work, indefati- 
gable diligence and research. He has accumulated a vast num- 
ber of facts, and these alone would render his book a valuable 
contribution to science. No one, therefore, who desires to in- 
form himself on the many opinions and arguments touching the 
subject at issue, should fail to give a careful perusal to Mr. 
Southall’s last work. 


Prosk Quotations, FROM SocRATES TO MacauLay. By S. 
AustIN ALLIBONE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


The present volume is the third of the series of Dic- 
tionaies of English Literature, compiled by 8S. Austin Alli- 
bone, and forms a companion work to his ‘‘ Poetical Quotations 
from Chaucer to Tennyson.’? Looking over its pages, and 
pausing here and there among its thousand gems, it seems 
impossible to uver-estimate the importance of this latest effort 
of the gifted author. The careful research and excellent judgment 
everywhere exhibited are worthy of great praise. To say that the 
work is a literary treasure, would indeed but faintly represent its 
merits. It is a casket of jewels, for itis a judicious culling of 
the best thoughts of the best writers, from ancient times to the 
present era. The entire list of authors quoted from comprises 
five hundred and forty-four ; the list of subjects, five hundred 
and seventy-one; and the number of quotations, eight thousand 
eight hundred and ten. From this it will be at once apparent 
what a valuable book of reference it is. Placed beside its pre- 
decessors, one has a magnificent library in these books ; and no 
one laying claim to literary tastes should be without them. 
The present volume is printed and bound in that excellent style 
for which all the publications of Lippincott are noted. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By CONSTABLE AND GILLIES. 
Edited by Ricnarp Henry Sropparp. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The ‘ Bric-a-Brac Series’’ has now reached its tenth volume, 
the last being selections from Constable and Gillies. Mr. Archi- 
bald Constable was one of the most eminent publishers of his, 
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time, and that part of the volume given to him consists of his 
reminiscences of the various authors with whom he dealt, 
among them being Sir Walter Scott. Mr. R. P. Gillies, the friend 
of Constable, was a contemporary of Scott, Jeffrey, Brydges, 
and Wordsworth, and with them, as with the other literary 
celebrities of his day, he was on terms of close intimacy. His 
personal recollections, therefore, abound in sketches of those 
great men with whom he came in contact, and are full of in- 
terest and amusement. The ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac Series ”’ is now closed, 
and, regarding it as a whole, it is undoubtedly a faithful reali- 
zation of the promises made at its commencement, and fully 


justifies the quotation placed on the covers, ‘‘ Infinite riches in 
a little room.”’ 


BrsLE Lanps: Their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative 
of Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van LENNEP, D. D. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


The object of this highly interesting and instructive work is, 
as stated by the learned author, ‘‘ to throw such light as can be 
derived from the manners and customs of the modern inhabi- 
tants of Bible lands upon the social, religious, and political life 
of Bible times.” Notwithstanding that nearly two thousand 
years have passed since the close of the Biblical writings ; and 
momentous events have since then occurred, which have changed 
the appearance and condition of almost every country in the 
world, yet, strange as it may appear, in the East, and especially 
in the Holy Land, the habits, traditions, customs, and even the 
mode of thought of its former inhabitants are forcibly repre- 
sented in the lives of those who at the present day people that 
remarkable country. In portraying these scenes and describing 
this life, therefore, Dr. Van Lennep gives a brilliant commentary 
on the Bible, and opens to the student many fresh fields for in- 
vestigation. The author having spent several years in the 
East, and having enjoyed repeated opportunities of intercourse 
with all classes of society, a considerable portion of his picture 
is necessarily drawn from life; and even in those cases where he 
uses the materials furnished by others, his own vast experience 
is the guide by which he is enabled to determine their correct- 
ness and consequent value. In the arrangement of the work the 
author makes two divisions, viz.: ‘‘Customs which have their 
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origin in the physical features of Bible lands,” and ‘‘ Customs 
which have an historical origin.”” This division gives him scope 
not only to treat on the geography, geology and other physical 
features of Palestine, but also on the customs, manners, indus- 
tries, government and religion of the present inhabitants. Com- 
prehensive as this plan is, it has been admirably executed, and 
‘Bible Lands ”’ must very soon occupy a prominent position in 
the library of every person of cultivated tastes. The mechani- 
cal excellence of the work is a feature which reflects much 
credit on the publishers. 


VEst-PocKET SERIES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Under the above caption, the well known Boston publishers, 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., are now issuing a beautiful 
series of volumes, comprising the productions of such authors 
as Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, 
Howell, Harte, and others of like fame. The attractive char- 
acter of these books will be strongly commended to public 
favor by the very convenient size of the volumes. They can, 
indeed, be carried in the vest pocket, but notwithstanding this 
advantage, the type is clear and legible, and, in fact, larger than 
in many octavo volumes. For beguiling and improving short 
journeys, they will prove extremely handy, while the intrinsic 
merits of the contents will make them acceptable everywhere. 
The issues so far have been: SNow BounpD. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. [llustrated. EvANGELINE. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Illustrated. PowrR, WEALTH, ILLUSIONS. Es- 
says by Ralph Waldo Emerson. CULTURE, BEHAVIOR, BEAUTY. 
Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE First ReapDER. By Lewis B. Monror. Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwait & Co. 


Tue SrxtH READER. By Lewis B. Monror. Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwait & Co. 


The above works give a very fair specimen of the series of 
readers recently completed by Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, Dean of 
‘Boston University School of Oratory. From a careful examina- 
tion of the books, it seems that the author has given thorough 
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study to the subject, and has succeeded in compiling a series 
well adapted to the wants of ungraded schools. In mechanical 
execution, these readers are perhaps superior to any now in use. 
They are profusely illustrated, and are in every way calculated 
to awaken the interest of the pupil, while at the same time 
accomplishing their legitimate purpose. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SKETCHES OF ANGLO-JEWISH History. By Jamrs Piccrorro. 
London: Zrubner & Co. 


JEWISH FAMILY PAPERS ; OR LETTERS OF A MISSIONARY, trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. WILHELM HeERzBERG. By 
the Rev. Dr. FREDERIC DE SoLA MENDES. New York: 
American Jewish Publication Society. 

HEBREW CHARACTERISTICS: Miscellaneous Papers from the 
German. New York: American Jewish Publication 
Society. 

Guipo aNnp Lira. A Tale of the Riviera. By the Rieur Hon. 
THE MARQUIS oF LORNE. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


SELECT DIALOGUES oF PLato. A Newand Literal Version. By 
Henry Cary, M. A. New York: Harper & Bros. 


SELECT PoEMs oF OLIVER GoLDsMITH. Edited, with Notes. By 
Wiuiam J. Roirr, A. M. New York: Harper ¢& Bros. 


JONAH, THE SELF-WILLED PROPHET. A Practical Exposition 
of the Book of Jonah. Together with a Translation and 
Exegetical Notes. By Stuart MITCHELL. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. ' 


THE GOLDEN Tress. Translated from the French of FortunE 
pu BotsegosBEy. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
jinger. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, etc. By SAMUEL 
S. Green, LL. D. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. 

A Brier CoursE In GrocrapHy. (Warren’s Series) Phila- 
delphia : Cowperthwait & Co. 

_THe AsBuRY Twins. By SopuiE May. Illustrated by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 




















APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPACDIA, 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 
Entirely Rewritten, by the Ablest Writers on Every Subject. 


Printed from New Type, and Tlustrated with several 
Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





The work originally published under the title of THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA was 
completed in 1863, since which time, the wide circulation which it has attained in all parts of the 
United States, and the signal developments which have taken ;.lace in every branch of science, 
literature, and art, have tnduced the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough 
revision, and to issue a new edition, entitled 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


Within the last ten years the progress of discovery, in every department of knowledge, has 
made a new work of reference an imperative want, 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the discoveries of science, and their 
fruitful application to the industrial and useful arts, and the convenience and refinement of social 
life. Great wars, and consequent revolutions, have occurred, involving national changes of pecu- 
liarmoment, The civil war of our own country, which was at its height when the last volume of 
the old work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course of commercial and industrial 
activity has been commenced, Large accessions to our 


GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 
have been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural result of the lapse of time, 
have brought into public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in every one’s mouth, 
and of whose lives every one is curious to know the particulars, Great battles have been fought, 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details are, as yet, preserved only in the news- 
papers or in the transient publications of the day, but which ought now to take their place in 


PERMANENT and AUTHENTIC HISTORY. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has, accordingly, been the aim of the editors 
to bring down the information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate account of 
the most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record of the progress of 


POLITICAL and HISTORICAL EVENTS. 


The work has been begun, after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the most ample 
resources for carrying it On to a successtul termination, 


__* None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every page has been 
PRINTED ON NEW TYPE, 
forming, in fact, a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a 


far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such improvements, in its composition as have been 
suggested by longer experience and enlarged knowledge, 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake of 
pictorial etfect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the explanations in the text. They em- 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
features of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and man- 
ufactures, Although intended for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains have been 


spared to insure their 
ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE. 
The cost of their execution isenormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome reception, 
asan admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its high character, 
This work is sold to subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It will be complete 
in SIXTEEN LARGE OCTAVO VOLUMES, each containing about 800 pages, fully illustrated 
with several Thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 





Price and Style of Binding. 
In extra Cloth, per VOlUMEC.......... cc ccc ecce ees cce ce sccees $5 00 
In Library Leather, per Volume 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per Volume... 
In Half Russia, Extra Gilt, per volume 
In Full Morocco, Antique, Gilt Edges, per Volume 
In Full Russia, per Volume 


THIRTEEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Succeeding volumes, until completion, will be issued once in two months, 


aay~ Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, showing type. illustrations, etc., will be 
sent gratis on application. 


FIRST-CLASS CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & C0., 549 & 551 Broadway, N.Y. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold iby all Dealers. 





‘Chapped Hands and Face, | 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., | 


Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE | 
WITH GLYCERINE, It keeps the hands soft in 
allweather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold | 
oy all Druggists. Price 25 cents; Manufactured | 
only by HEGEMAN & Co.,, Chemists and Druggists, | 
New York, | 


COUGHS, COLDS, CATARRE, s, | 


| 

| Hegeman’s Tolu & Liverwort | 
| 
| 
| 





Expectorant, 

| 
The best remedy in use; it is safe and pleasant | 
Only 50 cts. per | 


"7g 


to take, and cures very spe eedily. 


| bottle, Sold by all Druggists, 





Hankers, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Gotp, Stocks, Bonps, and Foreign ~ 


Domestic ExcHance bought and sold. 
Collections promptly remitted in 
New York Exchange, at current rates. No 


commissions charged on City Collections. 





OF THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA. 
COR. DRAYTON AND BRYAN STS., 
Savannah, Ca. 


i Authorized Capital, - - $5,000,000 


| Department of Sa wings in in connection with the 
|General Banking. Interest at the rate of five per 
jcent. compounded quarterly, Deposits received 
\daily, from 9 till 6; Payments daily, from 9 till 2. 


EUGENE KELLY, of New York, 
President, 
J. McMAHON, Vice-Pres. 
. E. GAUDRY, Cashier. , 


«SAINT LOUIS 
hire INSURANCE (o. 
Home Office, St. Louis Mo. 
$7,400,000.00 
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| 
A ssets Over - 


|A strong Stock Company, offering so much 
| Insurance for so much money, on 
| A LOW RATE OF PREMIUM, 
\And plain, straightforward contract. It 
promises no dividends and it disap- 
points no expectations, 


SOUTHERN BANK\| 


2. ONE 


WO THE 


RICE 


GUARANTEE. 
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Sample of Materials and Easy Rules for 
Self-measurement, sent by Mail to any ad- 


dress when written for. 


ROTHSCHILD BROS. & GUTMANN, 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


LION 


White Shirts 


Also of 


FLANNEL AND CASSIMERE SHIRTS, DRAWERS. 
OVERALLS, &c. 


46 AND 48 LEONARD ST., 


(Bet. Chareb Gt. and West Broadway,) NEW YORK 


F. M. Coker, Pres. W.W. BELL, Cashier. 


Bank of the State of Georgia, 


ATLANTA, GA, 


Does a general banking business 
in all its branches. 

Special attention given to Collec- 
tions, without Commissions, and 
Remittances promptly made at Cur- 


rent Rates of Exchange. 


American Lead Pencils 
CAREFULLY CRADED 
Firm in Toxture, 


And without Brittleness or Grit. 


If your Stationer does not how them, on receipt 
of so cents, we will send one dozen by mail, and| 
guarantee their safe delivery. 


AMERIGAN LEAD PENCIL CO.. 
485 Broadway, New York.' 
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“=“NCRDER T0 CL. . 1 THE BALANCE OF A PARTICULAR LINE 





